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Marcia Stein 


Jacques CopEAu, founder of the Théatre 
du Vieux Colombier in Paris, and one of 
the most distinguished leaders of the French 
stage, who returns to New York to direct 
his own adaptation of The Brothers Kara- 
mazov at the Theatre Guild, and to give 
a series of lectures and readings at the 
American Laboratory Theatre. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Chicago and the Dance—Gordon Craig in Denmark— 
Paul Claudel—New Irish Plays—Otis Skinner 
as Biographer—Other Theatre News 


group of its distinguished citizens, men and women well 

known in politics, business and society, quite brazenly under- 
taking to carry to success an organization headed by Adolph Bolm 
and intending to correlate the three arts—music, painting and the 
ballet, with the ballet as a point of focus—but its art critics recognize 
the ballet as an art and write of it bravely and intelligently. Samuel 
Putnam, in the Chicago Evening Post, on America and the Undts- 
covered Dance of Life, says: ““America is as ignorant of the ballet 
as a Hottentot is of a dinner jacket. She not merely has, apparently, 
no feeling for it, she not merely does not respond or react to 
it; she not merely fails to look upon it as a necessity—a pants 
quotidianus—of the spirit; she, for all spiritual purposes, does not 
seem to know that it exists. In older, mellower and wiser civiliza- 
tions this, of course, is not true. In Europe the ballet is regarded as 
at least as much of a civic necessity as the opera and the symphony, 
as good beer and wine, good cooking, good conversation or any of 
the other adjuncts to an intelligent existence.” Mr. Putnam says 
much more about the hard road that lies ahead of the pioneer ballet 
masters and ballet lovers in America. But nothing that he says even 
begins to tell the tale of what the lack of intelligent dance criticism 
means both to dancers in America and to American audiences. 
Isadora Duncan was a magic figure, she herself was news and 
achieved headlines for her programs. Pavlowa and the Russian 
Ballet were sensations of a day and found their place in our journals. 
But, as a general rule, either a dramatic critic who knows nothing of 
music or a music critic who knows nothing of the technique of the 
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dance goes grudgingly to watch the interesting creative experiments 
of such artists as Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse group, of Adolph Bolm and the Chicago Allied 
Arts. If a critic happens to be sensitive of his own lack and appre- 
ciative of the special training required for reviewing the art of the 
dance, he avoids it altogether and a reporter goes to the “show” to 
pick up what he can. If Mr. Bolm with his varied and stimulating 
program can arouse the critics to understanding, as well as the audi- 
ence, he will be doing a fine service to the life of art in America. 
Material for criticism can hardly be called lacking in the first 
program, which includes a world premiére of Madame Jeanne 
Herscher-Clement’s La Farce du Pont Neuf, with Adolph Bolm, 
Ruth Page and Mark Turbyfill dancing the leads; a Ballet-Comédie, 
Parnassus on Montmartre, with music by Erik Satie, and a produc- 
tion called Visual Mysticism, staged by Bolm, with settings and 
costumes by Nicolas Remisoff and music by Scriabine. 


Gordon Craig is in Denmark. More than that, he is directing a 
production in the Theater there, and the news is made the more 
interesting by considering how Craig’s own theories clash with the 
theories of the stage on which he is to work. At the invitation of 
Johannes Poulsen he is supervising a production of Ibsen’s The Pre- 
tenders at Det Kongliche Theater in Copenhagen. Hallie Flanagan, 
also in Denmark, writes this about Mr. Craig’s work there: “To 
those who know the Danish theatre this announcement carries sig- 
nificance, for the stage here is an example of what Craig himself 
calls The Fourth Scene in the march of the theatre from the pagan 
to the present, while Craig is known everywhere as a protagonist of 
The Fifth Scene. 

“This is the way Gordon Craig has described how The Fourth 
Scene came into being: ‘We must do something, it seems, cried 
the Duke, on perceiving one afternoon his principal piazza crowded 
with all his retainers, his friends, his very family, and nothing to 
sit down on—and all watching five great actors acting on a bare 
platform . . . we must really do something; and he supplied seats 
the very next day. And up sprang the Fourth Scene on a hand- 
some stage with a roof to it and all sorts of machinery. . . . Very 
swagger.’ 

“In European capitals one is impressed by the accuracy of this 
account of the genesis of great theatres. One feels it at Drottningholm 
in the forgotten theatre built by Gustavus the Third of Sweden for 
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the amusement of his court. One feels it at the Royal Opera at Stock- 
holm, also the recipient of Gustavus’ munificence. Behind each gold 
and rococo theatre there is the figure of a monarch. Almost every 
great theatre of the past has been a ‘present from the Duke’. Chris- 
tian the Fifth of Denmark was the man behind Det Kongliche 
Theater, and the grand manner of the Fourth Scene is the manner 
of the Danish theatre. 


‘Bring the sea on our stages . . . the world . . . the stars 
and the winds. . . 

Now change—presto—the underworld .. . 

Now—the abodes of the Gods .. . 

Now the palace of Xuximenes, emperor of Troy . 

Now the source of the river Tiber.’ 


All of this is, literally, in Det Kongliche Theater. As done in Scan- 
dinavia, the stage of painted scenery, of devices, is magnificent . . . 
‘A Very Swagger Scene.’ 

“Yet it is not in the manner of magnificence that Gordon Craig will 
do The Pretenders. Go into the workrooms at the theatre now 
and you will find painters, carpenters, designers, all working with 
absorbed if sometimes sceptical interest on the Craig designs. Steps 
and screens, screens and steps. Steps, steps, steps. Steps are the 
motif and upon steps will The Pretenders rise and fall. It is The 
Fifth Scene. ‘The scene stands by itself and is monotone. All the 
colour is produced by light . . . a scene of form and colour without 
any paint at all—without any drawing on it—scene simplified, with 
mobility added to it.’ The production is being created in Gordon 
Craig’s room, where three draughtsmen sit at long tables working 
on the fifteen designs which project the play. From 7:30 in the 
morning often until well past midnight the room is the core of 
the production and Gordon Craig is the core of the room. Mr. Nor- 
rie comes in to consult him on business; Johannes Poulsen to take 
him to rehearsal; there are conferences on acting, on lighting, on 
costuming. Hearing these stage men who have run a theatre for a 
quarter of a century consult Craig on every conceivable point, hear- 
ing his advice, terse, imaginative, sound, one thinks with some 
amusement of the comment by Nigel Playfair that Gordon Craig is 
too great an artist to be a stage man.” 


Our London correspondent writes: “The second wave of autumnal 
plays included very few of more than passing interest. At the For- 
tune were two plays by Sierra, The Lover and The Cradle Song, of 
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which the latter was very much praised, thanks to the freshness of the 
subject. A foundling taken from the basket at a nunnery gate grew 
up to be a woman, and married and left the nunnery, and that was all. 
There was no disputing the sincerity of Sierra’s treatment of the 
theme, but it made a rather spiritless appeal to the players, although 
the producer skilfully added his own touches of devout colouring to 
a deliberately undramatic canvas. Mr. Nigel Playfair’s production 
of Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme (The Would-be Gentleman), 
on the other hand, is nothing if not spirited. Carpers may say that 
it is nothing else; it is true that very few of Moliére’s lines of charac- 
ter manage to survive, while all his farcical effect is broadened. But 
when people go to Mr. Playfair’s theatre they know by this time 
what to expect, and that knowledge is a part of the entertainment. 
This time they get some very delightful scenery and dresses from 
Mr. Norman Wilkinson, a quantity of good acting in the vein of 
burlesque, and a certain amount of pure horseplay. Dignity simply 
does not enter into the affair, and Moliére is dignified even in the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. ‘There remains an admirable evening’s 
entertainment. The Renaissance Theatre (which aspires to take the 
place of the Phcenix, now reverted for the present to its ashes) has 
given one performance to Sir Barry Jackson’s new version of Beau- 
marchais’ Marriage of Figaro, at which the upper part of a select 
ladies’ school was visible among the audience—a quest of education 
that may have embarrassed the teachers in charge. Mr. William 
Poel likewise has given one performance (characteristically at eleven 
o’clock of the forenoon) of a play on the life of St. Francis, in which 
Mr. Courtenay Thorpe made a deep impression. All the talents were 
assembled at Drury Lane for a royal performance of excerpts from 
Shakespeare, as the result of which a large sum was raised for the 
new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford.” 


Paul Claudel, veteran French diplomat, who began his career as 
Vice-Consul in New York in 1893, is coming back to America as the 
French Ambassador. M. Claudel’s career has included appoint- 
ments at Shanghai, at Peking, at Prague, a Consul Generalship at 
Frankfort, a Ministry at Rio de Janeiro and Copenhagen and an 
Ambassadorship to Japan. But in spite of his long and distinguished 
service to diplomacy, Claudel is known in America chiefly as a writer 
of plays. The Hostage and especially The Tidings Brought to Mary 
(a medieval mystery play produced by the Theatre Guild in 1922 
and by Little Theatres throughout the country) were path-breakers 
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in the French neo-Catholic literary Renaissance. They remain prob- 
ably the best examples of this form of allegorical playwriting. 


Sean O’Casey has moved his residence from Dublin to London 
and the prospectus of the Abbey Theatre this winter contains no 
announcement of a play from his pen, the absence, it is said, being 
partly due to a hint from the government that plays which produced 
the excitement caused by The Plough and the Stars might well in- 
fluence unfavorably the continuance of the government subsidy. The 
charter of the Abbey Theatre limits its efforts to the production of 
plays of Irish origin and of certain foreign masterpieces. The pro- 
gram this year includes Lady Gregory’s dramatization of Cervantes’ 
Don Quixotte, W. B. Yeats’ translation of Oedipus Rex, and the 
first performance in September of Lennox Robinson’s The Big 
House. This play, reported to be Mr. Robinson’s most important 
work, is a character study of an Anglo-Irish family so long estab- 
lished in the County of Cork that they take their Irish nationality 
for granted until the Anglo-Irish war comes, separates them from 
their people and from each other. Although the play is of the 
material with which Sean O’Casey works, its appeal is through the 
intellect rather than through the emotions. It is reported to be the 
best thing Lennox Robinson has yet achieved and a great success 
in the theatre. 


With Broadway flashing the names of innumerable European stars 
gathered from ports of call all the way from Moscow and Dublin, the 
story of the methods used to import to America the first English actor 
of standing is not without its timely humor. George Frederick 
Cooke, whose brilliant career, riotous habits and untimely end are 
vividly described by Otis Skinner in the November Scribner’s, 
was practically shanghaied on board the Columbia in October, 1810. 
Nothing but insanity, alcoholic or otherwise, could, in those days, 
account for a successful and important European actor accepting an 
engagement with a New York manager. It is rather the reverse 
today! Mr. Skinner follows his record of Cooke’s adventures with 
an article (Scribner’s for December) on Edmund Kean, that is a 
brilliant piece of dramatic biography. 


Ashley Dukes’ epic comedy, The Song of Drums, goes back to the 
native land of its hero, Tyl Ulenspiegel, for its first production. It 
opens at the Royal Flemish Theatre in Brussels in December under 
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the title Slaet op den Trommele. . . . In Paris the centenary of 
Talma, the great French tragedian, is being celebrated. On the anni- 
versary of his death the Comédie Frangaise visited the cemetery 
where he is buried and with due ceremony laid a wreath upon his 
tomb. At the theatre the event was celebrated by the production of 
a one-act play, La Legon de Talma, written by René 'Fauchois and 
staged in a setting utilizing furniture and properties which once 
belonged to Talma himself. An exhibition of autograph letters, 
prompt books, pictures, etc., in the foyer of the theatre completes the 
memorial to this first great tragic actor of the French stage. . . . 
While the Habima section of the Moscow Art Theatre begins its 
repertory in New York, the Prague section goes to Paris to play 
in repertory the Medea of Euripides, Gogol’s Marriage, Tchekov’s 
The Cherry Orchard, and Dostoievsky’s The Brothers Karamazov. 
. . . Jacques Copeau stopped in Paris on his way to New York just 
long enough to play the part of St. Francis at two special perform- 
ances of Henri Ghéon’s morality play based on the life of the Holy 
Man of Assisi. Suzanne Bing played Lady Poverty. . . . Basil 
Dean, Inc., is the newest addition to the ranks of American pro- 
ducing organizations, although Mr. Dean himself has been for many 
years almost as active in the New York theatre as in London... . 
Ben Jonson’s comedy, V’olpone, translated into German by Stefan 
Zweig, was produced last month both at the Burg Theater in Vienna 
and at the Staatliches Schauspielhaus in Dresden. A new play by 
Franz Werfel, Paul Among the Jews, had its premiére in Cologne. 
Ibsen’s The Wild Duck was at the Tribune, with Moissi playing 
Hjalmar. Rain, by John Colton and Clemence Randolph, and Adam 
and Eve, by Guy Bolton and George Middleton, were the current 
representatives of American playwriting on the German and Aus- 
trian stages. . . . The new theatre of Yale University will be 
formally opened by a series of five dedicatory performances on 
December roth, 11th and 13th. Professor George Pierce Baker, 
head of the Department of Drama, has chosen for the opening per- 
formances The Patriarch, a play by Boyd Smith, a student of the 
department. The entire work of production, including scene and 
costume design, lighting, direction and acting, will all be in the 
hands of the department. . . . Owen Davis, elected president of 
the Authors’ League of America at its last annual meeting, is the first 
dramatist to hold this office. He is supported by George Kelly and 
Tony Sarg among the six vice-presidents and an ample representa- 
tion of playwrights on the council. 
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ESCAPES FROM A FORMULA 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


66 ERHAPS it won’t be a play at all,” wrote Tchekov to a 
P friend when the manuscript of The Three Sisters lay un- 
finished on his desk. And perhaps, if not certainly, in the 

ordinary understanding of the term, he was right. The Three Sisters, 
in its completed form, and even when given as vivifying a per- 
formance as Eva Le Gallienne has given it at the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, steers far from the customary paths of dramaturgy. It does 
not follow the single track with which almost all of our playwrights 
are contented. Nor does it take one hero and one heroine and spin 
a little tale of falsity about them that begins with a gossiping maid 
and butler and ends with the merry pealing of wedding bells. Be- 
ginning and end it scarcely knows, for it does not ignore life to make 
a play, nor simplify it beyond belief to make a plot. Its men and 
women are not distilled from any undiluted hero stuff. They are 
as complex as the people who sit before them in the theatre, and their 
conversation seems to have all the unedited meandering of talk out- 
side of the playhouse. It is by this seeming chaos, rather than by 
the polished and disciplined order that is prized so highly by other 
playwrights, that Tchekov endows his play with life’s blood and 
life’s pains. He does more than that, however, for under the guise 
of an outward realism, he transcends reality, and sublimates the petty 
trifles of a drawing-room until they soar to a throbbing and revela- 
tory beauty. His fable, stripped to its essence, concerns three sisters 
of the provinces, who live in the hope of going to Moscow, but 
who never realize their dream. From such apparently slender 
material and from such inaction, Tchekov culls action as poignant 
and cutting as any that the present day theatre has offered, without 
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depending upon any of its regulation tricks. Instead it is almost 
entirely mental, lying in the illusive, tremulous, half-expressed con- 
flicts within the minds of his people as they face each other and are 
jointly beaten down by life. The result is something that lacks 
the concentrated simplicity of a play and that gains the rich diffuse- 
ness of a novel. It is something that also grants, with its constant 
autobiographic interjections, that flattering omniscience which is 
today the special province of the novel and too often a forgotten 
dramatic territory. Seen in English, this old play of Tchekov’s still 
seems more modern than most of the latest writing from Europe and 
this country, and still heralds new possibilities. The skilful, quiet 
underscorings of its text demand readjustments in acting and direc- 
tion as sharply opposed to common methods of emphasis and focus, 
as Tchekov’s own writing methods to those of the usual playwright. 
Eva Le Gallienne has made these readjustments with penetration 
and discretion while at the same time engaged in a repertory more 
active than that of any of the other theatres pledged to repertory. 
Naturally for those who saw it, the Moscow Art Theatre’s perform- 
ance of The Three Sisters is re-lived in memory during each scene 
of the present performance. And, naturally, too, the comparison is 
unfavorable. Obviously Miss Le Gallienne is not yet Madame 
Tchekova any more than Egon Brecher is Stanislavsky or Sayre 
Crawley is Katchalov. Obviously the fullness of that original pro- 
duction is not to be found in this one. The amazing thing is that the 
comparison offers no handicap to enjoyment, and that this present 
company, but recently assembled, succeeds so well in mastering so 
many of the difficulties that the play presents. Its performance is 
much more than competent. It is glowing, diffuse, and patterned 
as a whole. Only in its scene between Masha and Vershinin in the 
third act, when far removed from one another in a room crowded 
with people, the Battery Commander and the sister who has mar- 
ried the stuffy little school teacher should express their love by fin- 
ishing snatches from the same song, and in moments of the last act, 
when the soldiers march off to war, does the production sag badly in 
its values and lose the unforgettable richness of the Russian original. 
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Elsewhere, though it is occasionally overzealous in its naturalism, it 
is steadily and successfully keyed to the novelistic methods of the text. 

Saturday Night, which opened the season of the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, also has an expansiveness belonging more commonly to the 
novel than to the stage. In it, however, the faults and not the virtues 
of the novelistic methods are apparent, for Benavente, who loves to 
build a play that is triangular in design, introducing many super- 
fluous people into his first act and gradually eliminating them until 
his last act is narrowed down to intense scenes between his principals, 
has seldom worked more confusedly than in Saturday Night. Its 
story of the all-commanding adventuress, Imperia, whose possibilities 
for better life are reflected in the life of her illegitimate daughter, 
is full of circumlocutions and lacking in the driving intensification 
that burns behind the diffusion of Tchekov. It leans heavily on 
many methods, without blending them or giving any one of them 
its proper chance. It has its fling at comedy of manners, it borrows 
freely from melodrama, it touches upon tearful romance, and in- 
cludes a dangerous symbolism in an attempt to give point and unity 
to this mixed attack. Though it has a certain picaresque flavor, with 
its individual episodes as divorced from one another as are those in 
Gil Blas, it never quite fits into the theatre. The decision that is 
lacking in the writing is lacking in the performance. With Miss Le 
Gallienne playing Imperia, who lives in the body, as an intelligent 
lady from Ibsen, and the rest of the company more or less flounder- 
ing in the smaller parts, Saturday Night is as disappointing as The 
Three Sisters is successful. Only in the gypsy scenes, where crowds 
are welded into a colorful and fluid ensemble, does the production 
suddenly come to life. Even in its settings, and particularly in the 
outmoded garden set for the last act, it falls short of passable stand- 
ards, and never grips as theatre. 

George Kelly’s Daisy Mayme, like The Three Sisters, seems more 
like a novel read aloud than a play acted in a theatre. It, too, knows 
little action and depends largely upon its sly comment and char- 
acter studies for its interest. There, however, its method ceases to 
have anything in common with Tchekov’s. Without submitting to 
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the eliminations necessary to give a plot an easy symmetry, Mr. 
Kelly never quite forswears the external attack in characterization 
that is so familiar in plays built on the more common formula. He 
sets about his record of what happens to a smug Philadelphia family 
when the boisterous Daisy Mayme of Harrisburg descends upon it, 
at first as a visitor and then as a bride, in a manner exactly opposed 
to that which Tchekov would have used, and yet, like Tchekov, he 
achieves a result—seeming to come from the novelist’s pen—that is, 
in reality, studiously fitted to the stage. In spite of all the malicious 
penetration that gives steady interest to his play, Mr. Kelly is con- 
tented with the surface, where Tchekov is concerned with the soul. 
When all is said and done it must be admitted, too, that Mr. Kelly 
has not yet entirely forgotten his vaudeville training. He takes no 
chances with his points. He invariably underlines with red ink, and 
so succumbs to an over-emphasis that is oddly opposed to his ex- 
tremely realistic intentions. What he gains in clarity he, thereby, 
sacrifices in subtlety. He has, however, an uncanny and fine eye for 
both surface detail and surface characterization, an eye that is as 
sharp as Sinclair Lewis’ and as relentless. He is a fearless crafts- 
man, too, and in Daisy Mayme, as is his custom, he spares no foibles 
and leaves no ugly traits unbared. His warring aunts, his jealous 
nieces and even Daisy have each and every one of them a hard, al- 
most an appalling quality. Their ugliness has little beauty, even 
thwarted beauty, behind it. They do not contain potentialities for 
improvement, and hence they sink into a sullen insignificance beside 
such well-rounded characters as those of Tchekov, who gradually 
have had their potentialities impoverished by circumstance. But 
Mr. Kelly is an astute man of the theatre. In his writing and his 
direction the true smallness of his characters is to a considerable 
extent glossed over. The dried-up hardness of Mrs. Ferner, the oily 
vanity of Mrs. Kipax and the noisy gusto of Daisy, as played by 
Alma Kruger, Josephine Hall and Jessie Busley, under Mr. Kelly’s 
shrewd direction, provide a kind of indirect, delicious and discursive 
comment on character. 

In direct contrast to these roundabout, probing methods is such a 
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Florence Vandamm 





Since the days of Edward Sheldon’s The Boss, 
and in a long list of more recent successes, 
which have included The Bad Man and The 
Dove, Holbrook Blinn has been one of the most 
polished of our players. Now, as the dramatist 
in Molnar’s The Play’s the Thing (Spiel im 
Schloss), Mr. Blinn remains true to his tra- 
dition and guides the amusing nonsense of the 
play with steady and accomplished hands, creat- 
ing, by the way, a character that is more than 
vaguely patterned on Molnar himself. 











Florence Vandamim 





Lynn Fontanne as Liza Doolittle, 
the guttersnipe heroine of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, enters the study of Henry 
Higgins, the Professor of Diction 
(Reginald Mason), to become a lady 
by perfecting her diction. Miss Fon- 
tanne’s mastery of bodily control, in 
suggesting this flower girl’s social ad- 
vance, is as complete as Liza Doo- 
little’s own mastery of diction. 


Florence Vandamain 





As Vershinin, the commander of the 
battery, and as Masha, the sister who 
is married to a stuffy little high school 
teacher, Egon Brecher and Eva Le 
Gallienne are seen, at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, in Stanislavsky’s 
and Madame Tchekova’s old roles in 
The Three Sisters. 
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B. Aronson’s amusing and distinctly playable 
setting for the finale of the first act of The 
Tenth Commandment, which opened the new 
Yiddish Art Theatre. With Maurice Schwartz, 
the director, Mr. Aronson has completely re- 
vitalized this old play of Abraham Gold- 
faden’s. Directed with a vast gusto, in fact 
with an intensification more common to Berlin 
than Broadway, and set and costumed by Mr. 
Aronson, not on one but on an ever-changing 
series of constructivist settings, The Tenth 
Commandment is the most vivid and exciting 
experiment in production that the present season 
has offered. 
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play as Frederick Lonsdale’s On Approval, which is cast in the regu- 
lation mold of the other plays of the month. It is a comedy, not 
in Tchekov’s, nor even in George Kelly’s usage of the term, but in 
the more familiar, simpler understanding of it in and out of the 
theatre. Being, furthermore, a well-bred English farce-comedy of 
manners, it falls into a still more rigid category. It must have a 
situation, good dialogue and actors who are at home in evening dress, 
and who can speak wittily between whiskey-and-sodas without self- 
consciousness. Mr. Lonsdale is an expert practitioner in this genre. 
He has a compelling flair for neatly turned smart talk that prattles 
delightfully for the full length of the play and that leaves little be- 
hind to be remembered after the final curtain. His irresistible quips, 
his twists, his trifling epigrams are joys for the moment, springing 
from his plot and uttered by the weary society types which have 
paraded in all English comedies since Oscar Wilde introduced smart 
people on the London stage, and which are given definite and dis- 
tinguishing characterization mainly by the clothes they wear. They 
are as unfailing in their reactions and their viewpoints as were 
the Doctor and Pantalone in the Commedia dell’ Arte, but in such 
dexterous hands as Mr. Lonsdale’s they invariably contrive to take 
on a new life. In On Approval, which is devoted to two English 
couples on a trial honeymoon in Scotland, Mr. Lonsdale, by his 
dialogue and his neat workmanship, manages to come off trium- 
phantly from a whole evening of this kind of thing, even when he 
employs but four characters to unfold his plot. In New York, he 
does this in spite of James Reynolds’ atrociously bad settings and be- 
cause of the excellence of his players. Kathlene MacDonell, Violet 
Kemble Cooper and Hugh Wakefield, in particular, supply that 
suavity and that gentility that belong to the stage English even when 
they are insulting one another in the language of the fish-wives. 
Wallace Eddinger, obviously un-English, and at first quite at odds 
with the rest of the cast, finally succeeds in seeming one of them by 
the sheer technical adroitness of his comic attack. 

Molnar in The Play’s the Thing escapes the comic formula to a 
certain extent by toying with it, as the basis of his play. He takes 
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a dramatist as his deus ex machina, and has him write a one-act 
sketch, to explain away certain phrases that a prima donna has used 
to an actor and which have been overheard by her young lover. He 
reproduces them verbatim in his script and in a different situation, 
pretending that the phrases overheard were merely the echoes of a 
rehearsal of his own little play held very late at night. In this way 
he clears the prima donna and reunites her with her lover. Molnar’s 
own play, like the play it contains, was originally whipped into shape 
for a special occasion. Written around his friends in the theatre in 
Budapest, it was first intended for them. Now, when played before 
a general audience, and a foreign one at that, it can not help but 
occasionally run thin. It is, however, a sagacious and ingratiating 
bit of nonsense, holding its full share of entertainment value and 
making pretensions to but little more. Even when its actual intrigue 
proves too slim, when it is obviously stretched beyond its strength, the 
play is fortified by the mellow wisdom of Molnar’s own observations, 
spoken freely through the mouth of his puppet dramatist. As that 
dramatist, Holbrook Blinn gives a poised and utterly contained per- 
formance, purveying his cynicism with an ease, a calculation and a 
mastery of timing that lift him far beyond the deserts of any préce 
d’occaston. He is aided by Hubert Druce, who creates in Mansky 
a truculent and amusingly characterized collaborator, and Reginald 
Owen, who, as the actor involved in the intrigue, is often uneven but 
who occasionally succeeds in catching that spirit of nonsense which 
is the essence of the play. Catherine Dale Owen lacks the sharpen- 
ing, witty exaggeration that would give her prima donna the tantrums 
and temperament plainly called for in the text. And Edward Cran- 
dall plays his young musician with the quiet persuasiveness that was 
so right as Anger in Young Woodley but that here denies him the 
emotional ecstasy and despair which he should have. 

Pygmalion at the Theatre Guild is given a spirited revival, and, 
even after the lapse of many years, its sparkle is undimmed. Unde- 
niably it is not Shaw at his topmost best, but at his near best, which 
is far better than most. This comedy of the flower-girl at Covent 
Garden who becomes a lady by mastering her diction offers an excel- 
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lent illustration of the ways in which Shaw diverges from the routine 
of his fellow playwrights. Most of them, if they had seized upon 
a situation as intrinsically rich as that which underlies Pygmalion, 
would have been content to let the situation spin the play. Not so 
Shaw, who hardly pricks beneath the surface of the situation, and 
who spurns the transitional moments in Eliza Doolittle’s progress, 
which are full of innate comedy. Mr. Shaw just suggests what his 
situation might hold in the way of comedy, proves how carefully he 
has it in hand, and then casts it to the winds to take the pulpit with 
an idea. Preaching, among other things, that it is not behavior, but 
the treatment she is accorded, that distinguishes the lady from the 
flower-girl, he lets each of his characters slip out of himself and 
into Shaw without the slightest warning. None does this more 
frankly than the completely extraneous Alfred Doolittle, so capably 
acted by Henry Travers at the Guild, who is lifted by a legacy from 
the happy Elysium of the “undeserving poor” into the increased 
responsibilities of the down-trodden middle classes. Though the dic- 
tion at the Guild, especially in the case of the tepid Henry Higgins 
of Reginald Mason, is poor, Lynn Fontanne’s is an exception. Her 
Liza Doolittle’s mastery of it is made more wittily, and with a surer, 
completer sensing of her comic shadings than Miss Fontanne has 
shown since she first appeared as the incorrigible Dulcy, some years 
back. Hers is a performance as scintillating as the text, and alive to 
each of its endless humorous twists. The settings of Jo Mielziner, 
by their very unobtrusiveness, contribute much to the production. 
Costumes and period disguises often mask a multitude of trite 
methods in the theatre. In The Little Clay Cart, however, which 
the Neighborhood Playhouse has revived in its repertory, there is no 
need for such camouflage. This old Hindu drama, attributed to 
King Shudraka, has so compelling a mixture of sophistication and 
naiveté, and calls upon such imaginative and evocative conventions 
in performance, that it stands by itself. As a simple, child-like bit 
of worldly wisdom, half-told in lovely verse, and half revealed in 
romping good spirits, it comes as a relief from the sophistication that 
nightly follows the same pattern up and down Broadway. In revival, 
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though it lacks a really capable Vasantasena, it has gained a simple, 
fluid beauty that even the charming first production of two winters 
ago lacked. Turandot, too, should have something of this quality. 
But at the Provincetown, though it is set with a good stylization by 
Robert Van Rosen, and acted with an evident enjoyment, it lacks that 
contagious madness which belongs by rights to this old play by Gozzi. 
A major fault is the wretchedness of the adaptation, which, in aiming 
to fill the script with topical allusions, employs gags of the oldest 
Joke-Book style, and does not stop even at Lydia Pinkham and the 
Automat. Caponsacchi, a play by Arthur Goodrich and Rose A. 
Palmer that is based on The Ring and the Book, finds Walter Hamp- . 
den in fine voice and bad company. For though it is backed by a plot 
of quivering intensity, it seldom is ignited as a play of action. It 
gives but little sense of that pursuit of truth, which was Browning’s 
underlying interest and which is so rife in these days of clouded trials 
and Pirandello. It paints its heroes white, and dyes its villains red, 
and so falsifies its own characters that their quest of truth would be 
absurd. Consequently, it limps along a pathway that was scarcely 
unbroken ground at the time of The Lady of Lyons, and relies as 
much upon the innocence of frail young heroines as did its prede- 
cessor. Walter Hampden, who plays his brave priest with beauty; 
Cecil Yapp, who puts the pot-bellied Canon Conti, his companion, 
to good comic uses; and Edith Barrett, who lends her Pompilia a 
sweet tenderness, can not jointly escape the tediousness of the writing. 
The Witch, adapted by John Masefield from the Norwegian of H. 
Wiers-Jenssen, is a strong and moving study of the blind days of 
witchcraft, that gains an additional interest by having its witches not 
merely persecuted misfortunates, but victims of the same delusion. 
There is a simple quality in this story of a young second wife who 
falls in love with her step-son and conquers him by sorcery that is as 
undiluted and simple-grained as folk-lore. As directed by Hubert 
Osborne it takes on a naturalistic, sophisticated pausing that makes 
it seem a ponderous costume version of Desire Under the Elms. 
Though the title was changed for New York from Anne Peders- 
dotter to The Witch, the emphasis goes almost entirely on Anne 
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Pedersdotter, and the haunting mystery of witchcraft is under- 
stressed. Alice Brady has moments of fire, but is on the whole lump- 
ish, subdued and ill-at-ease. Only in the flaming, gorgeous:‘moments 
when Maria Ouspenskaya was on the stage did witchcraft seem 
abroad, and only then did the play take on its real excitements. The 
Ladder, by J. Frank Davis, has need of its bustles and its periwigs. 
Telling an episodic story of reincarnation, in which all of the same 
characters are simultaneously reincarnated at different periods of 
striking costumes, it has moments of intensity and long stretches of 
dullness. Though the settings of Raymond Sovey often have an 
honest beauty, they can not hide the philosophy of the play, which, 
after concluding that “life is just a hash,” decides that “Heaven is 
not reached at a single bound.” 

In Naked, Pirandello, as is his custom, plays havoc with every 
dramatic formula, by making it a dizzy game of unveiling truth, 
rather than a well-ordered presentation of a simple story. He pushes 
his inquest of the reasons that led to Ersilia’s attempted suicide too 
far, however, and the topsy-turvy madness of the constant questions 
and sudden shifts in evidence often edge near to the ridiculous. In 
the present production of this play, which Madame Simone first pro- 
duced here, the cross-examination sinks into a bedlam of confusion 
because Augustin Duncan plays the novelist, who has taken the cor- 
nered little waif into his home, as a character study of a benign and 
somewhat befuddled old man, rather than as the alert and dominat- 
ing literary coroner, with a passion for baring human motivations, 
who would have guided and charted the course of the action. Even 
so this somewhat muddy but mentally stimulating questionnaire of 
Pirandello’s is a welcome relief from the host of custom-built plays 
that dog each month and that are not missing in the month that has 
passed. Of these, Knowles Entriken’s Seed of the Brute, for all its 
over-writing and its almost unbelievable reversions to strong dramas 
of other days, had an undercurrent of sincerity and interludes of 
literary interest that tended to set it somewhat apart. In perform- 
ance it disclosed how true a character actress Broadway possesses in 
Hilda Vaughn, who, in spite of having to pursue a drunken husband 
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and haunt a former lover for some three acts, gave even the over- 
drawn, ridiculous nastiness of Lizzie a distinguished vehemence and 
a semblance of truth. David Belasco and Willard Mack’s Lily Sue 
is a darling of the good old gods of melodramas of the great open 
spaces, where girls outwit big, cruel men and sheriffs smoke long 
cigars to show their coolness. It gains a certain interest because of 
the quiet resourcefulness of Beth Merrill’s playing methods. Mar- 
garet Vernon’s Yellow, which George M. Cohan has produced, also 
borrows freely from the old grab-bag of melodramatic tricks. It, too, 
is saved somewhat from its hackneyed story of the drunken, cigarette- 
smoking cad who deserts a poor girl who has been his mistress to 
make a rich one his unhappy wife, by the subtle and restrained per- 
formance of Chester Morris as the deceiver. Old Bill, M.P., Bruce 
Bairnsfather’s sequel to The Better ’Ole, “an Adventure in Three 
Trucks, Eight Loads and a Shovel Full,” is exactly what its author 
describes it, a vaudeville of varying merits, strung around the delight- 
ful figure of Old Bill, which Charles Coburn plays for all he is 
worth. These “offerings” made to the theatre, and cut from its regula- 
tion pattern, seem somehow further from it than all the novelistic 
plays of Tchekov and Mr. Kelly, and the plays of ideas by Shaw and 
Pirandello, which are frankly and intentionally escapes from its most 
cherished formulas. The meek followers of the clichés which have 
won success in the past, who work with only a half-mastered tech- 
nique to support them, who have nothing to say, and who have 
observed only a sugared surface and yet have no style with which to 
preserve its sweetness, confess their real ranking by their very will- 
ingness to follow a mode. They belong to a vast army of industrious 
play-carpenters who are contented to use the same blue-prints for 
each new job, because they are always hoping to achieve and never 
quite mastering the old dramatic formulas. The real giants, and 
even the lesser masters, are those who, having conquered the formulas 
and having once made them definitely their own, spend their freedom 
escaping them. 
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THE SEX PLAY 


By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


HEN one reads in the Theatre Gossip columns that a 
certain dramatist has announced his intention of writ- 
ing no more sex plays one wonders with a certain 


leisurely amusement what such a declaration of policy would have 
meant to our playwright ancestors of a couple of centuries ago. One 
is probably even entitled to a slight uncertainty as to its exact con- 
notation to-day, though an experience of the newspapers and the 
theatre has given us a rough idea of what it means. Where did that 
detestable phrase “the sex play” start, and when? Does it mean the 
same thing now as it did then? Did anyone call The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray a sex play on its first production, or La Dame Aux 
Camélias, or Magda or Little Eyolf or Caste or Sweet Lavender? 
These are problems, the answers to which, involving only a little 
patient research into news-files, would be of interest, if not of 
importance, and might well be deemed worthy of a Ph.D. degree in 
a provincial university. 

Did Shakespeare write a sex play? And, if so, did he know he 
did, and which was it? Was it Othello or Troilus and Cressida, or 
Romeo and Juliet? If Othello is not a sex play, why is The Green 
Hat one? Or, isn’t it? I ask from Rosa Dartle motives. Is the 
story of Adam and Eve (and, consequently, I suppose, Part I of 
Back to Methuselah) asex story? And, if it isn’t, what, in the unholy 
name of Noel Coward, is? Apparently, the question of date has 
something to do with it; only modern plays can be sex plays; only 
modern plays can be banned from the London stage. Six Characters, 
on account of its frustrated affair between a husband and his wife’s 
illegitimate daughter, may not be seen, while The Cenci may drag 
out its incestuous length whenever a manager has the courage to put 
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it on. Pirandello’s, presumably, is a sex play, while Shelley’s isn’t. 

Flippant though this may sound, it seems to me that the question 
of period is at the root of the matter, in more ways than one. An 
Elizabethan or Restoration play cannot be a sex play, because the sex 
play is essentially the product of the modern theatre’s attitude to life. 
In the last few years London witnessed an interesting phenomenon 
which gave food for thought (though apparently of the wrong kind) 
in the reception accorded to the Phoenix Society’s productions of 
Restoration plays. The gales of laughter which greeted their broad 
indecencies shocked one critic into describing the performances as 
“Co-education in nastiness.” But were they? The laughter, it is 
true, was a little exaggerated and consciously boisterous, but I cannot 
help feeling that the whole atmosphere was one of relief, the relief 
of being able to laugh in public, openly and honestly, at a funny but 
bawdy joke, of throwing off a mock modesty, even though it meant 
assuming a mock immodesty. That it became a pose I do not deny, 
but in its essence it was an appreciation of a drama that was free of 
the modern attitude towards sex. I do not mean by that the elimina- 
tion of sex questions from the drama, but the rigid division which 
has relegated sex to a particular kind of play, instead of allowing it 
to be available for all. 

By Sex, in the theatre, we mean presumably the physical, as distinct 
from the romantic, element in the relations of men and women. In 
other words we have tried to separate two almost identical factors. 
Purely romantic love is a phenomenon which we are only recently 
ceasing to take seriously by relegating it to the musical comedy stage, 
though its devitalized spirit still haunts our drawing-room theatre, 
and the purely physical relationship, having broken the bounds of 
the “Intellectual” theatres which used to view it with a sort of 
proprietary interest, is invading the commercial theatre as a novelty. 

We are reaping the harvest of a long period of suppression in this 
absurd separation. In a normally minded community, the phrase 
“Sex Play” would be almost incomprehensible. The Elizabethans 
were nasty-minded, according to our ideas, but at least they saw life 
whole. We must leave out of account prurient imaginations; pornog- 
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raphy will find a market in every age, but far less, one imagines, 
under conditions when The Country Wife or Pericles can be played 
normally, and not as a novelty entertainment for the smart set. 

The last century separation of the physical and romantic elements 
of love necessitated a large cleavage in the drama and a deliberate 
falsifying of its interpretation of life. The stage became divided into 
what, for want of better names, may be termed the “legitimate” and 
the “intellectual.” The legitimate ignored sex, save in so far as it 
could treat it romantically or sentimentally, and the dramas of the 
romantic courtesan or the sentimentally unwed mother spring hap- 
pily from this soil. Any other interpretation (apart from the flippant 
or prurient, which was licensed on the comic or musical stage) was 
banished to the intellectual theatre. The Play Producing Societies, 
as they were called in England, sponsored the outcast, but in its 
enforced seclusion, the intellectual theatre grew as narrow in its 
treatment of sex as the legitimate. While the Magdalen languished 
or ranted her way to last act repentance in the conventional drama, 
the torchbearers of free love voiced their protests against the fetter 
of the wedding ring in the unconventional. The sentimentalities of 
the romantic theatre seem almost preferable now to the sentimen- 
talities of the unromantic, and it is hard to say which is worse—the 
conventional drama of the maiden-no-more who desires to be made 
an honest woman of, or the equally conventional one of the strong- 
minded young woman who refuses to submit to the operation. A 
few years ago it depended on the locality of the theatre, or whether 
you visited it on a week-day or a Sunday, which you would see. 

If all that is past, the trouble is not yet over. The separation 
remains. The legitimate theatre, exhausting the possibilities of the 
romantic themes and stealing some of the thunder of what it had once 
decried as the licentious theatre, has broken into a new disease. 
Trading on the fact that its audiences, while somewhat hardened 
intellectually, are still in a state of emotional unsophistication, it 
has turned to the pictorial side of sex, giving us dramas whose appeal 
can only be explained on the assumption that people will still go to 
the theatre in the vain hope of witnessing an actual seduction or 
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violation on the stage. Only on this ground can I account for the 
success of such plays as Scandal, Scotch Must, Cobra or Fata 
Morgana, which belong to what one might call the Exhibitionist 
Drama. Strindberg’s Miss Julie contains the germ of a great popular 
success and so does Schnitzler’s Reigen; it is only the fact that both 
are psychological rather than sensational in their intent that prevents 
them from rivalling Lulu Belle or The Shanghai Gesture. 

The intellectual theatre which had countered the romanticism of 
(at random) La Dame aux Camélias, Mrs. Tanqueray and Romance 
with the rationalism of (say) Ghosts, Waste and Hindle Wakes, now 
meets visual display with pathology. Friihlingserwachen, Diff’rent, 
Bride of the Lamb and Prisoners of War may well be called studies 
in abnormal psychology. The innovation of the ““Homo-Sex Play” 
by the way, raises interesting speculation; it is curious how The 
Captive has walked in through the front door, so to speak, instead 
of creeping in by way of the Art Theatre, all the more so since its 
appeal is unsensational, though its treatment is conventional enough. 

But all this game of finding new divisions of the treatment of sex 
in the theatre, while it may be amusing, is surely foolish and unneces- 
sary. Why cannot the stage see life as a whole? Let plays be judged 
by the public on their vision and interpretation of life, instead of 
under the banner of a journalistic phrase. The serious theatre, as 
I have tried to show, is as much at fault as the commercial. The 
thing goes deeper than a fashion of the theatre, however; it turns, 
surely, on our whole attitude to life. We have found it too complex 
and are seeking to divide it, as we have divided our education; we 
isolate instincts and emotions. Religion, crime, sex, marriage and 

- family relations we have studied in the laboratory of the theatre, of 
the novel or the textbook of social philosophy. We have become 
specialists in life and have no general practitioners. And specializa- 
tion can only be of value in its service to the study of the whole. Is 
not this equally true of life as of science and education? So, too, it 
should be true of the drama, the commentary of life. We can learn 
from the Elizabethan playwright in this. The sex element in almost 
any of Shakespeare’s plays is frank and simple, neither romantic, 
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nor pathological (unless we count Hamlet as a victim of some form 
of sex mania) nor intellectualized, not exhibitionist. It is incidental 
and universal. So, too, do I see such a work as Desire Under the 
Elms. It is a sex play, certainly, in that its theme is physical desire. 
In that sense the phrase is unobjectionable enough} it is only when 
it is used, as it now most commonly is, to denote an unnatural theat- 
rical attitude towards an elemental instinct and part of life, that it is 
vulgar, unnecessary and pernicious. 


THE FIESTA THEATRE AT 
SANTA FE 


By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 


N August fourth, each year, at the Pueblo of Santo 
7 Domingo, which lies toward thirty miles to the south of 
Santa Fe, occurs the great Corn Dance of the Domingo 

Indians, now perhaps second in fame only to the Snake Dance of the 
Hopi villages. The dance is only the public portion of a ritual very 
ancient and to the Indians very sacred; for the public performance 
is preceded by secret rites observed in the kivas—semi-subterranean 
ceremonial chambers—of the Summer People and the Winter 
People, who constitute the two great ritual divisions of the tribe. 
Among these rites (all too little known) is the consecration of the 
Koshare, the clown-like personators of spirit-beings, perhaps ances- 
tral ghosts, perhaps sprites of fertility, or the two combined. They 
kneel before the incarnate Rainbow Mother, half phantom, half 
priestess, ere they issue forth with their whitened bodies striped or 
spotted black, dead corn-husks about the loins and in the hair, rattles 
chattering, to dance from street to street, striking house and house- 
wife, maid and child, with the leafy branches which strangely recall 
the vine-entwined thyrsi of the Bacchanals of Dionysus in Athens or 
Corinth or again the goatskin thongs with which the Luperci struck 
with fertility wife and maid in pagan Rome. If he be not aware of 
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the rite, the visitor is like to miss entirely this first excursion of the 
Koshare (they re-appear in the great dance), for it is unannounced 
by drum or clamor; and it is very likely to get under way even during 
the Christian procession which is bearing the beautifully carved and 
painted St. Dominic (a true work of Spanish art) through the streets 
of his adopted village for the imparting of his like blessing of luck 
and fertility. ‘The Indians are devout, if not exclusive Christians, 
and the throng moves with the Saint. There have been since early 
morning (it is now toward noon) christenings and marriages and 
mass in the newly whitened adobe church, which, a little apart from 
the town as if still in some degree a stranger, represents the New 
Faith brought, now more than two centuries ago, by the grayfriar 
missionaries. to live in the Indian’s soul beside the Old Faith, and to 
give a Christian Saint his hour upon the great festival day when the 
Dance of the Seasons and the Prayer for Rain and Harvest and a 
growing Tribe fill the village plaza with its unforgettable Phantasm 
of Immemorial Life. 

“T have seen it nineteen times; this is the twentieth; and it is as 
magnificently moving as at the first.” It is Charles Lummis, in his 
corduroys and neckerchief, the same Lummis who years ago called 
to the world to come to the Southwest and “see your archaeology 
alive.” Alive! Yes, indeed! For now the great barrel drum is 
sounding its insistent rhythms and the plaza is filled with the 
answering movement of the supple bodies, beautiful with turquoise 
and silver, with parrot feathers and symbolled tablitas, while the 
cedar-boughs dance in the dancers’ hands and the noise of the rattles 
of gourd and the rattles of goat-hooves is like the noise of a great 
rain refreshing the thirsty corn. Moccasined feet of the men and 
bare feet of the women beat the brown earth, and the chorus chants 
such a song of Linus as Homer heard in the villages of a Greece that 
had not yet wakened into history. And through all the sunny magic 
of the afternoon the Seasons dance their amoebean hours, receding, 
advancing, the Winter People and the Summer People, as it has 
been danced through the centuries of the Stone Age, here in our 
Southwest, yearly since the Corn first came. It is archaeology alive. 
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Archaeology comes to life in the Fiesta Theatre 
at Santa Fe, where the fine traditions of the In- 
dian dances, and the De Vargas Pageant, with 
its changing panorama of historic days, are 
jointly unfolded. The theatre, scooped from 
the shoulder of a hill beyond the Cross of the 
Martyrs in Santa Fe, and built in an old sand 
pit, is not unlike the theatres of the Greeks. 
In such a setting the rituals of the Indians, the 
earliest and only authentic American folk-lore, 
are annually transferred to the stage. 
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The San_ Ildefonso’ warriors, 
dressed in their tribal finery, mount 
the stage of the Fiesta Theatre at 
Santa Fe. At the left, one of the 
two kivas at Santa Domingo, with 
the dancers, having gone through 
their sacred rites, about to descend, 
and ready to start their dance. 
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THE FIESTA THEATRE AT SANTA FE 


Back in Santa Fe, in the days that immediately follow, what is 
doing is the annual Fiesta. The programs will tell you that 1926 
counts the two hundred and fourteenth in a city which, as is stoutly 
maintained, is the oldest white man’s town in the country. At any 
rate the place is old enough to have developed and to have discov- 
ered a personality of its own, and the Fiesta is the celebration of that 
personality. Measured by size (our American way) it is only by 
courtesy that Santa Fe, with its seven thousand or thereabouts, could 
be called a city at all; but character is not to be gauged by avoir- 
dupois, and the old provincial capital, with its background of Royal 
Spanish days, and of Mexican caballero, and of American Army 
Post, and of Last Frontier, perhaps owes its character as much to 
the fortune which has foiled a growth that would smother this Past 
as to the fact of inheritance. And so it is that on the streets and in 
the shops Spanish and Mexican and Old Frontier mingle uncon- 
sciously with the bit of Modernist America that has come bustling 
in, as thinking to remind the unchanging hills that the “world do 
move,” but by them to be abashed into quiescence. For in Santa Fe 
it is your history that you find alive, maintaining the Past with a fine 
insouciance—as if the centuries were each but a stone’s throw from 
the Plaza monument which marks the end of the old trail from the 
east. There are stopping-places in the world, and Santa Fe is one 
of them. 

The Fiesta days—there are three or four of them—remind one of 
all this with more than its ordinary force. In fact, the Fiesta is 
meant to remind one of it, for the foundation of the program is this 
very life, the Indian, the Spanish, the old Frontier, each finding its 
place in the changing tableaux of the program. Quite consciously 
the idea dominating the whole is that of a folk-spirit (in the broader 
and more political sense) finding its expression in the varied forms 
of festival art. And so we have it, in Indian and Spanish dance, in 
Spanish and American song, in historic pageantry, along with exhi- 
bitions of Red Man’s and White Man’s arts and crafts, all inter- 
weaving to create the image of a cultural reality which is local and 
Southwest, and yet in some better sense universal and human,—for 
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it may be questioned if there be upon our planet a region so chosen 
of destiny to show in illustration the stratification of cultures and the 
mutual influence of race upon race without loss of identity as is this 
which is imaged in the Santa Fe Fiesta. 

The Fiesta begins, as by the tradition of a Spanish Colony it should, 
with a procession from the cathedral (here of an archdiocese) which 
winds its way in the evening up from the city to the great Cross of 
the Franciscan Martyrs overlooking the town, and there a sermon is 
preached, and afterwards the hills are illumined with bonfires, and 
for those with the imagination well, there are few portions 
of our country which the hand of man is so futile to change as is this 
same Southwest. What the hills were in the days of the Martyrdoms 
and in the days of the Conquistadores, and back of these into the days 
of the Village-Dwellers and the Cliff-Dwellers and the Basket- 
Makers, yes, and of the First-Comers of some remoter past, that they 
are today, unchanged in contour, undiminished in color ever-brilliant, 
unaroused from their aloof and brooding quiet. It is easy where man 
exists as here only by the reluctant grace of a nature which is inex- 
orably his master to identify oneself imaginatively with men of every 
time and complexion and creed who have known the land and been 
accepted by it. Here less than elsewhere can aught human be to 
us alien. 

And so with the boom of the Indian drum you sink readily back 
into the life of your ancestors of the Age of Stone, and with the Deer 
Dance find yourself stalking your furtive prey, and with the Eagle 
Dance join in the worship of the Warrior of the Skies, and with the 
Basket Dance pray also for fullness of offspring—that your women 
may be like the Turkey whose long plumes adorn the hair of the 
men, fertile and productive of life. Dance after dance—there are a 
score of them on the three-days program, and the centuries are in 
them. Then the De Vargas Pageant, and the changing panorama of 
the historic days, beginning with the Conquest, and leading up to 
your own coming,—which suddenly you realize is itself a part of a 
tremendous historic event, one of those swarmings of humanity, those 
peoplings, which have made the tale of mankind and mapped the 
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continents in vari-color. In between these more massive elements 
come serape and sombrero, castanets and guitar, Spanish lyric and 
Spanish dance; and about the margins the new art of America, music 
and painting, color and tone, with the New World and its new life 
for their motives. 

Such is the content of the Fiesta. Its placing is the whole town, 
but there are two sites which are more particularly of the Fiesta than 
are any others: the old Royal Palace of the Spanish Governors upon 
the Plaza which is the heart of Santa Fe as of every town which sings 
back to the Mediterranean, and the new Fiesta Theatre scooped 
from the shoulder of the great hill beyond the Cross of the Martyrs. 
The theatre is this year newly created, enlarged from the cup made 
by an old sand and gravel pit, so that time and nature needed little 
aid to shape therein a crescent of seats—like the Greek theatres— 
facing toward such a scene as few natural stages can boast, for the 
whole glorious Sangre de Cristo range rises from the plain below 
and the nearer foothills to form the background of the action. The 
spaces are immense, the emblems more than man-measured ; and since 
in this unpeopled land the voice of man is never more than a ripple 
upon the silence, it is thrice easy here to surrender to a natural beauty 
which by day is seldom far from sublimity and by night touches 
mystery with awe. The gods come back again, unsummoned and 
irresistible. And I suspect that their advent is the more impressive 
for the fact that one is aware how, in the town below, the Plaza 
before the old Palace is gay with lovers and music, shop-lights and 
gossip, as of summer nights it has been since man was man in 
Santa Fe. 

It is true that the building of the new theatre has this year cost 
something to the Plaza and the Palace,—banners not so bright there, 
fewer gay-blanketed pottery merchants in the open spaces, less Latin 
spontaneity in the spirit of the folk; so that it is no wonder that, 
feeling a hunger for this which is after all the very genius of a 
fiesta, the people of Santa Fe added their Passetiempo that the town 
might live its hour. But this is after all only a temporary failure of 
adjustment; in the end Plaza and Theatre will supplement each 
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other, the one with its gaieties, the other with its vision, both 
uniting to maintain that lift out of the ordinary which is the distinc- 
tion and glory of this most new-world of our festivals. And more. 
For as in thought we turn back to the glamor of the hour, it becomes 
suddenly clear that here in Santa Fe we have been seeing not only 
the sequent, but the growth in promise of the ancient Dance of the 
Seasons celebrated by the people of Santo Domingo. There danced 
before our eyes were the very strophes of the choric mysteries out 
of which Greek drama sprang, and here in the new theatre is such a 
stage as Athens must have known in the first flush and triumph of 
Aeschylus. And thinking further, we see, too, how Greek drama fed 
itself on the hero-tales of the folk, the proud deeds of the fathers, 
the unappeased wraths of the gods, in the very spirit in which here in 
the New World a new and native drama is finding shape and sub- 
stance. The legendary age is dawning into the poetic, and we look 
toward a noon in which some reborn Sophocles shall lead the choric 
triumph or some pensive-browed Euripides evoke afresh theophanies 
of the immemorial pains and passions of humanity. 
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A PROJECT FOR THE RING 


By DONALD MITCHELL OENSLAGER 


, | Segal I have tried to do in this project is to construct 

a simple permanent scenic background for the Ring 

that shall make full use of modern theatre equipment 

and try to keep pace with Wagner’s music. I believe that by discard- 

ing the outworn conventions established by the Bayreuth productions, 

and utilizing the facilities of the contemporary stage to the full, a 

gain may be made both in practicality and suggestion. I have been 

emboldened to attempt this because I feel positive that had Wagner 

lived today he would have been the first to take advantage of every 
possibility that new theatrical mediums present. 

Wagner was an important innovator in the scenic art of his own 
time, and during the twenty-eight years of hard labor that followed 
his planning of the Ring in 1848, he thought constantly of the pro- 
duction problems raised by his operas. He saw all too clearly the 
value of setting to both music and drama, and keenly realized 
the necessity of the close relationship between the designer and the 
production. He said in 1852, for example, when Tannhduser was 
produced in Dresden, “Only through an accurate knowledge of the 
whole poetic subject, and after careful agreement as to the scheme of 
its portrayal with both regisseur and kappelmeister, can the scene 
painter and the machinist succeed in giving the stage its needful 
aspect. The scene painter will then see how infinitely important— 
indeed how completely indispensable—is his intelligent collabora- 
tion, and also that I assign to him a certainly not indecisive share in 
the success of the whole; a success which can be won only through 
a clear and immediate understanding of the most unusual situations.” 

Unfortunately, Wagner could not visualize his ideas in terms of 
the stage of his day. His scenic imagination, limited as it was to the 
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contemporary realism of Lenbach and Bécklin, was of his period, 
while his music was far in advance of it. For settings for the Ring 
he turned to Joseph Hoffmann, a Viennese painter and not a man of 
the theatre. It may seem poor logic now that Wagner should have 
searched outside of the theatre for an “historical painter” to inspire 
the scenic painters accustomed to working within the theatre. The 
reason for this move, however, is clearly seen in his first letter to 
Hoffmann in 1872. “It was most important,” he wrote, “that we 
should be able to lay before the cleverest or most experienced decora- 
tive painters, sketches by genuine artists, in order that the former 
may be inspired to an idealization of their work.” What actually 
happened to Wagner and his “genuine artist” and the “idealization” 
of scene painting, in the weeks before the opening of Bayreuth, is 
now a matter of record. In spite of the codperation existing between 
them, and even in spite of Hoffmann’s willingness to alter his sketches 
to fit Wagner’s desires, dissensions arose between Hoffmann and his 
theatrical co-workers, which resulted in his giving up his work on 
the Ring, much against Wagner’s wishes, in order to maintain har- 
mony. The task was transferred to Max Brickner in Coburg, and 
Brandt, who was technical director of the theatre at Darmstadt, 
was left in charge of seeing to its completion. Many of Briickner’s 
sketches were very similar to Hoffmann’s, and all of them were very 
realistic. But what matters more than whether Brickner, Brandt, 
or Hoffmann was in charge, is that the traditions of production which 
started then have lasted until the present day. In all of the scenes, 
from the depths of the Rhine, by way of forests, huts and palaces, to 
the mountain tops overlooking Valhalla, there was nothing but a 
false realism that was obviously unfitted to the supernatural beings 
moving through them. All was flapping solidity and papier maché, 
heavy and unreal, by reason of the fact that it tried to represent more 
than was possible in the medium employed. These early settings, 
startling as they may have been at that time, sprang from limitations 
of both the backstage and the scenic methods of Wagner’s own day, 
and now seem to have had surprisingly little relation to the inner 


content of the Ring itself. 
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A Project for Wagner’s Ring by Donald Mitchell Oenslager. The Sagas 
furnish the basis for the stylization of this permanent structure on which the 
tetralogy is set, and which is never intended to be disclosed, as it is here, in its 
entirety. This structure vaguely suggests Ygdrazil, the Tree of Existence of the 
early legends. Its giant roots rise from the Rhine, at the front of the stage, and 
serve readily either as mountain crags or as the enclosing arches of the hall of the 
Gibichungs. The Rainbow Bridge surmounts the steps, connecting them with 
the highest level, which is Valhalla, and which dominates the background. Above 
Valhalla is the permanent light bridge, its outlines suggesting, perhaps, the foliage 
of Ygdrazil, and forming an integral part of the composition. Light is the main 
factor used to provide the many changes of locale demanded by the four operas. 
The structure is separated from the auditorium by a gauze curtain, which becomes 
opaque when the lights of the auditorium are on, and hence hides the setting. 
Behind this curtain, and dominating the “mystic abyss” in which the orchestra is 
concealed, are the musical director, the lighting director, and the technical direc- 
tors, hidden from the view of the audience and jointly controlling the unfolding 
of the operas. Simple, primitive forms suggest the whole mood of the legends, and 
light, varying and fluctuating with the score, adds a new rhythm to the production. 
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Das Rheingold. The realm of Niebel- 
heim. Albrecht, lighted by the glare of the 
furnaces and by the glitter of the gold, 
swings his whip over the cowering Niebe- 
lungen dwarfs, who pile the stolen treas- 
ure before him. His triumphant shadow 
flickers on the walls of the cave behind 
him. In silhouette, at the front of the 
stage, stand Wotan and Loge, who have 
just descended into Niebelheim from the 
upper regions, where the gods dwell. 





Das Rheingold. Lights play in the sky 
as the gods take possession of Valhalla. 
Donner, Freia, and Froh stand in the mid- 
dle foreground while Wotan and Fricka 
approach the Rainbow Bridge, followed by 
Loge, who lingers to mock the Rhine- 
maidens below him, bemoaning their stolen 
treasure. 
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1" Siegfried. At the entrance to Fafner’s : 
cave, Siegfried battles with the Dragon. 
Only the blinding glare from two lights, 
; representing the monster’s eyes, indicates 
| the presence of the Dragon. The outlines 
ty of the birches in the forest are suggested by 
shafts of light, with the shadows of their 
| leaves falling on the forest floor. 
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Gotterdammerung. The Three Norns, 
in the prologue set in undefined space. 
Each Norn is picked out of the darkness 
by a shaft of light, which represents the 
thread of fate she is weaving, and which 
fades out when her thread is broken. 
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Gotterdammerung. The Hall of the 
Gibichungs in Gunther’s palace on the 
banks of the Rhine. The lower arches of 
the permanent structure adapted by light 
to suggest an interior, Gutrune stands at 
the table. Gunther, with Hagen shadow- 
ing him, welcomes Siegfried, at the left, as 
he emerges from his boat. 











Gotterdammerung. The funeral proces- 
sion bearing Siegfried’s body from the 
forest, over the rocky heights to the hall 
of the Gibichungs. The arrangement of 
the permanent structure permits Gutrune 
to be seen waiting for the return of the 
hunters below the arch, while the audience 
sees the funeral procession. 
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Gotterdammerung. The Fall of Val- 
halla. Glowing lights solve the ever- 
present technical difficulties of this scene. 
Above, Valhalla burns. The smoke from 
Siegfried’s funeral pyre rises from the ruins 
of Gunther’s palace. Below, the Rhine 
rises, and the three Rhinemaidens drag 
Hagen and the ring to the depths of their 
river. 









































A PROJECT FOR WAGNER’S RING 


Wagner’s concern with setting was only equalled by his concern for 
theatre architecture. He felt that in the Ring he had broken with 
the existing theatre, and he, therefore, desired a playhouse built 
especially to fit the needs of the tetralogy. In short, he wanted a fes- 
tival playhouse. He was more interested in equipping its backstage 
perfectly than in lavishing money on decorating the auditorium. He 
felt certain, as he himself said, that “the theatre of my dreams must 
of necessity come sooner or later,” and Bayreuth was the result. That 
theatre, which Gottfried Semper designed with Wagner, at Bayreuth, 
stands not only as a monument to Wagner’s theories of theatre archi- 
tecture, theories now common in the plans of many modern German 
theatres, but also even today offers invaluable suggestions to the de- 
signer approaching a project for the Ring not limited to the average 
opera house. In Bayreuth there are no elaborate foyers or lounges. 
The auditorium consists of about fifteen hundred steeply banked seats, 
arranged on a fan-shaped ramp. The rear of the auditorium has a 
single row of boxes with a small balcony above. All the decoration 
is in a simple classical style, and a series of columns on either side of 
the auditorium establish an architectural unity between the prosce- 
nium arch, the orchestra pit and the auditorium. The stage and the 
auditorium occupy an equal amount of space in the building. They 
are separated by the “mystic abyss”, as the orchestra pit is called, 
which is only the continuation of the auditorium slope under the 
stage, where it is concealed by a double hood. As a result the audi- 
ence is undisturbed by the lights and movements of the musicians, 
who are concealed from view and arranged on levels as in a sym- 
phony orchestra, an effect which I have freely borrowed for the 
present project. 

Discarding the realism of the Hoffmann scenic tradition, and using 
features of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus, I have attempted to capture 
the inner content of the operas by going back of their librettos to the 
Scandinavian Eddas and Sagas and the ancient Teutonic myths 
which belong to the very world of the Nibelungen Lied. These 
Sagas were monuments founded on deeds of great men, men endowed 
with solid imaginings, imbued with a kind of radiating power tor- 
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turing itself within, while searching for an elastic mode of outward 
expression. The power in these primitive men finds a kinship with 
the unconscious force that slumbers beneath Michelangelo’s Bound 
Slave and that awakens in Rodin’s Age of Bronze. This rugged 
spirit is defined by Carlyle as “a recognition of the forces of nature 
as god-like, stupendous, personal agencies . . . as Gods and Demons 

. not inconceivable to us.” Man saw and felt the heat and cold 
and thunder and rain. He observed the rise and fall of the sun, and of 
the moon and its nights, the birth and death of recurring spring and 
autumn, the procession of the aurora borealis. It was in harmony 
with the pulse of this magically animated world then that uncon- 
sciously was set the rhythm of his body, and it is that rhythm which 
I have tried to capture. 

Ygdrazil, the Life Tree of the Sagas, seems to me a fitting 
symbol for Wagner’s Ring. Not only its symbolic meanings, but the 
legend of its origin bear distinctly on the use to which I have put it. 
The legend begins in the misty night before existence, when there 
was a fathomless deep, unbounded by sky above or earth beneath. 
Into this, according to the Sagas, burst forth a fountain, branching 
into twelve rivers, which soon froze and filled up this void. South- 
ward from the world of light came a warm breeze. From melting 
ice and steaming fogs sprang Ymir, the rime-cold giant and his prog- 
eny. The gods in time slew this mighty Ymir and from his body 
built their world. His blood flowed into the seas that played about 
the mountains made from his bones. His hair became a mighty 
carpet of primeval forest trees. For a canopy they created the dome 
of heaven from his skull and adorned it with clouds from his brain. 
His eyebrows were to enclose the area between the worlds of light 
and darkness, which was destined for the abode of Man. Odin, the 
Wotan of the Wagnerian legend, created the sun and the moon, and 
set them in their courses. By the shore of this universe Man was 
created from the staff of the Ash tree and Woman from the branch 
of an Elm. They were endowed with sense and reason and were to 
live under the sun and the moon, among the forests on the living body 
of the slain giant. It is to a spirit, high in the leafing branches of 
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a tree, that Man turned for protection, sunshine and the fruition of all 
his hopes. For was not Man himself derived from a branch of that 
same mighty tree that grew from the body of the slain giant? 
Ygdrazil sends its three great roots deep into the foundation of the 
lower world structure, binding it together. There sit the three 
Norns or Fates, and there lies Niebelheim, the land of constantly 
brooding night. The trunk of Ygdrazil rises from this lower realm 
to the world of men in the form of the ash tree of Hunding’s house. 
Its topmost branches pierce beyond the clouds, and are bathed by the 
constant radiance of that region where dwell the gods, to which all 
men aspire and only the valiant attain upon death. Across this mys- 
terious region, floating in the midst of an ethereal sea, spans the Rain- 
bow Bridge, the one connecting link between the lower world and 
the luminous portals of Valhalla, which is at its zenith. 


As a permanent background for the four music-dramas I have 
attempted to suggest, in terms of modern theatrical illusion, a tan- 
gible representation of this ancient world of the Norse and Teutonic 
mythology. This whole great world structure, based on the Life 
Tree, originally stood as an imaginative symbol of supernatural 
power directing mortal destinies. I have tried to catch something 
of the serene infinity of Ygdrazil, dominating those vast giants of 
the Ring, by using it as a basic symbolic form and attempting to 
clothe it with a fusion of the living elements of the theatre—sound, 
movement, and light. The whole of this mighty tree—roots, trunk 
and leafing branches—is always there assuming new forms and shapes 
with the shifting moods and changing locales of the operas. 


The whole arrangement is never seen at any one time. A perma- 
nent structure of steps, ramps, levels, openings, and traps is devised 
to accommodate the peculiarities in performance and setting that 
Wagner’s tetralogy demands. In rapid sequence the action shifts 
from one “station” to another as in the medieval dramas, and the 
combinations of various areas, accented by light and shade, take on 
new outlines with changing significance. The surface textures of the 
structure vary. The lowest portion is rough and uneven in shape, 
like the great rune stones that still stand in Scandinavia. From these 
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walled bulwarks rise stepped bridges, carefully cut and placed. The 
junction of these, in turn, is surmounted by a final height, built of 
thin, over-lapping plates, and gleaming against a dull gray, buttressed 
wall. The tone of the complete structure is neutral, painted by spat- 
ter coats of the three secondary colors of light, varying in value to 
accent and define certain prescribed areas. Hanging above the centre 
is the three-dimensional unit, suggesting in abstract mass the foliage 
of the Tree. This is the light bridge, capable of being raised or low- 
ered, and holding ten to fifteen operators. It is always present, and 
is a formal unit of the whole project. 

My project for the Ring is planned for a building of simple archi- 
tectural design and without ornamentation, in some large auditorium, 
convention hall, or armory. The audience is arranged on a fan-like 
ramp, receding from a permanent stage structure that occupies one 
whole end of the auditorium. It is separated from the stage structure 
by a gauze drop, seventy-five by ninety feet, so that by bringing the 
auditorium lights up, the stage structure becomes invisible. There 
is no curtain. The position of the orchestra pit is similar to that of 
Wagner’s “Mystic Abyss” at Bayreuth. It is located under the first 
tiers of seats, just behind the gauze curtain, and at the base of the 
broad flight of steps leading down from the stage structure. Here 
concealed with the complete orchestra and the musical director are 
the light and technical directors—the directors of the movement, 
all working together simultaneously and in close contact with the 
performance. 

For this kind of auditorium, and on a permanent setting, I have 
attempted to arrest with moving light certain transitory qualities of 
time and place demanded by the libretto, and to capture and release 
these qualities with the utmost simplicity in suggestion. I have hoped 
that through the medium of light there might be created a certain 
living background in constant harmony with the intense emotional 
depths that are constantly sounded within the changing situations of 
the Music-Dramas themselves. 








ENTER IANTHE, VEIL’D 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


IKE Eve in the Garden of Eden, the first English actress was 
| a breaker of the law. Play-acting was anathema in England 
during the eighteen years that Puritan fanaticism ruled by 
force of arms and it was during this baneful period in theatrical his- 
tory that women first “came to play for hire” upon the English stage. 
Between 1642 and 1660 the theatres of London were officially closed, 
drama banished and the actors—there were then no actresses— 
branded as rogues and vagabonds. Only such uplifting pastimes as 
bear baiting, puppet shows and drolls were sanctioned, while the 
degrading influence of Shakespearean tragedy was firmly refused 
countenance. In this atmosphere of theatrical desolation, Ianthe, the 
first English actress, made her initial bow. The play, or rather 
“opera”, for music could be brought somewhat nearer the letter of 
the law than unadulterated drama, was the first part of Sir William 
D’Avenant’s The Siege of Rhodes, the place, Rutland House, the 
time August or September, 1656. Upon a tiny stage transformed by 
the newly adopted “Art of Prospective in Scenes” into the camp of 
Solyman the Magnificent, a veiled figure appeared. 

“This is Ianthe, the Sicilian flower!” proclaimed Solyman’s gen- 
eral, and from behind that shrouding veil which still obscures the 
features of this earliest of English actresses a woman’s voice gave 
answer. For the first time on record a serious heroic part was 
entrusted to a woman. And although this Ianthe, singing her lines 
in recitative and unable to “get any of it without book in order tv 
the stage” undoubtedly gave a halting and inept performance, yet 
she paved the way for the general and inevitable change which led 
to the complete replacement of the boy players of Shakespeare’s 
stage by the brilliant company of Restoration actresses. This bur- 
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geoning of feminine beauty and talent in the English theatre was 
spectacularly rapid and sweeping. In other countries the change 
came by imperceptible degrees but in England the curtain of legal 
prohibition drops on a scene peopled by heroic actors and squeaking 
Cleopatras and rises only twenty years later on a rout of beautiful, 
witty and accomplished actresses. 

Even before the curtain dropped we have glimpses of Ianthe 
testing her way on unfamiliar ground. She came, as so many good 
things do, from the less respectable strata of society. Like many of 
her most brilliant followers, she began her career in the tavern. 
There is an indication that a certain Moll Frith, known to the Town, 
appeared at the Fortune in 1610 in Middleton and Dekker’s play, 
The Roaring Girle, or Moll Cut-Purse. The epilogue informs the 
audience that if they are dissatisfied with the performance they have 


witnessed : 


The Roaring Girle her selfe some few days hence 
Shall on this Stage give larger recompense. 


If Moll really did appear, as this would indicate, it is probable 
that the occasion was more riotous than refined and possibly some of 
the more serious minded in the audience felt as Richard Madox did 
when, in 1583, he “went to the theatre to see a scurvie play set out 
al by one virgin which she proved a fyemarten without voice, so that 
we stayed not the matter.” . 

A curious reference in Coryat’s Crudities sets an even earlier date 
than Dekker’s play for these experimental attempts. Writing in 1611 
he describes a journey on the Continent in 1608. “In Venice,” he 
says, “I was at some of their playhouses where I saw a comedy acted. 
The house is very beggarly and bare in comparison with our stately 
playhouses in England, neither can their acting compare with ours 
for apparel, shows and musick. Here I observed certain things that 
I never saw before, for I saw women acte, a thing I never saw before, 
though I have heard that it hath been sometimes used in London, and 
they performed it with as good grace, action, gesture, and whatsoever 
convenient for a Player as ever I saw a masculine actor.” The iden- 
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tity of these actresses, of whose presence Coryat had heard rumors, is 
not known—possibly a band of Italian players, or an early group 
of French actors from the continent. Possibly some unrecorded 
attempt on the English stage itself. At any rate it was unsuccessful, 
for when a French company came to London in 1629 and played at 
Blackfriars, the Red Bull and the Fortune, the idea was still objec- 
tionable to theatre goers and the French players were badly received. 
The delicate sensibilities of the groundlings revolted at the scan- 
dalous innovation and the actresses were hooted and pippin-pelted 
off the stage. 

Undoubtedly, however, travellers from the continent brought back 
many glowing reports, such as that of Coryat, and little by little the 
foreign practice gained its supporters in the English audiences. 
Three years after the attack on the French actresses, one of the char- 
acters in The Court Beggar, given at the Cockpit in 1632, remarks 
that “if you have a short speech or two, the boy’s a pretty actor, and 
his mother can play her part—women actors now grow in request”. 
The Cavaliers of the Court of Charles I. were beginning to affect a 
taste for continental customs and to consider the boy-actors of the 
English stage somewhat crude and absurd in comparison with the 
French and Italian actresses. In a play called The Ball given in 
1639, Freshwater, speaking of the French stage, says: 


Yet the women are the best actors, they yh 
Their own parts, a thing much desir’d in England. 


The courtiers, indeed, were accustomed to the sight of women in 
pageants and revelries, if not in regular “stage plays”. The Masques 
Organized in the reigns of James and Charles were gorgeous and 
vastly expensive affairs in which the ladies of the Royal family itself 
occasionally deigned to appear. The true professional actress, how- 
ever, was still unknown in England when the Puritan ascendency 
closed the theatres in 1642. 

This arbitrary act which brought to an abrupt end a great period 
of dramatic efflorescence had an important effect in bringing about 
the introduction of women to the English stage. At the time of the 
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first edict London could boast seven, possibly eight, theatres of 
varying size and importance, and their closing threw out of employ- 
ment a large group of experienced actors and stopped the training 
of the boys who played women’s parts. A certain amount of theat- 
rical bootlegging was, of course, carried on in spite of the severity 
of the Fathers of the Commonwealth, but the plays were probably 
given by actors already trained in their parts. Performances con- 
tinued surreptitiously at the smaller theatres, such as the Cockpit 
and Salisbury Court until a second and more stringent edict in 1647 
scattered the player bands and sent many of the leading actors to 
the wars. Before striking their colours the players gave vent to their 
grievances in “The Actors Remonstrance, or, Complaint 

for the Silencing of their Profession, and banishment of their severall 
Play-Houses,” a pamphlet circulated in 1643 which voices with no 
little wit and humour the difficulties under which “comedians, 
tragedians and actors of all sorts and sizes” were languishing. One 
of the main points that the unfortunate actors make is that “our boyes, 
ere we shall have libertie to act againe, will be grown out of use like 
crackt organ pipes, and have faces as old as our flags.” A calamity 
which did, indeed, take place, for in spite of remonstrances and 
petitions to Parliament, the Roundheads remained firmly obdurate. 

By the time of the re-opening, eighteen years later the boy actors 
trained under the old régime had disastrously outgrown their pink 
cheeked youth and such unfortunate contretemps occurred as that 
which forced King Charles to wait impatiently in his royal box 
while the player-queen shaved himself before appearing on the 
boards. 

It was, in fact, the dearth of properly trained boy players that led 
D’Avenant to experiment with women actors when he put on his 
“opera” under the Protectorate in 1656. The second part of his 
Siege of Rhodes was given at the Cockpit between December, 1658 
and May, 1659, probably with women in the cast. These perform- 
ances were looked on askance by the authorities and “a Committee 
of the Councell (was formed) to consider by what authority the 
opera in Drury Lane is showne in imetation of a play, and what the 
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nature of it is”. But the period of suppression was almost over. 
With the arrival of Monk, and later of Charles himself, the restric- 
tions on the players were much lightened. Groups of actors gathered 
here and there in the old playhouses and regaled the returning 
Cavaliers with revivals of pre-Commonwealth plays. It is notice- 
able that the first group of which we have definite record, organized 
by John Rhodes at the Cockpit or Phoenix and licensed in 1659-60 
included, beside Thomas Betterton, Robert Nokes and other young 
actors, another six who “commonly Acted Women’s Parts,” among 
them Edward Kynaston, William Betterton and James Nokes, who 
later became a leading comedian of the Restoration stage. 

Edward Kynaston was one of the last as well as one of the most 
successful of boy-players. Downes, whose Roscius Anglicanus gives 
so many vivid contemporary glimpses of plays and players seen by 
him from his point of vantage at the prompter’s desk in the early 
theatres of the Restoration, says that this boy “being then very Young 
made a Compleat Female Stage Beauty, performing his parts so well 

. that it has since been Disputable among the Judicious, whether 
any Woman that succeeded him so Sensibly touched the Audience 
as he.”” Pepys who saw him soon after the formation of the Rhodes 
company was equally enthusiastic. “Captain Ferris took me and 
Creed to the Cockpit play,” he writes on August 18, 1660, “The first 
that I have had time to see since my coming from the sea. The Loyal 
Subject where one Kinaston, a boy, acted the Duke’s sister, but made 
the loveliest lady that ever I saw in my life.” And later, “Tom and 
I and my wife to the theatre and there saw the Silent Woman. 
Among other things here Kinaston, the boy, had the good turn to 
appear in three shapes; first as a poor woman in ordinary clothes to 
please Morose; then in fine clothes as a gallant, and then was clearly 
the prettiest woman in the whole house; and lastly as a man, and then 
likewise did appear the handsomest man in the whole house.” 

But Kynaston’s beauty and success as an actor of women’s parts 
only hastened the disappearance of the boy-actors from the stage. 
He was so fascinating to the ladies of fashion that they took him 
riding in the park in their coaches, dressed in his stage clothes—a 
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spectacle most shocking to the Puritans who now raised as vigorous 
a cry against “men in women’s clothing” as they had previously made 
against “female players” impersonating their own sex. The times 
were changing, and what had once been considered improper was 
being slowly accepted as the only correct procedure. In October, 
1660, a petition declares that after considerable harassing by 
Herbert, Master of the Revels, the actors of the King’s Company 
have consented to act “with women” at the new theatre to be built 
by Killegrew. This would seem to indicate that women were already 
acting in some of the hastily gathered groups of players, though very 
naturally the men did not approve of this invasion of their territory. 
There is a Prologue to a comedy called The Tamer Tam’d, June 
25, 1660, and an epilogue “spoken by the Tamer, a Woman,” who 
may really have been a woman, and one of these unrecorded pioneers. 
There is also evidence that Desdemona was first played by a woman 
on December 8, 1660, and this date is, in fact, frequently given as 
that of the début of the English actress. 

There are many claimants to the role of first lady of the English 
stage. Mrs. Coleman whose name appears in the 1656 edition of 
The Siege of Rhodes as the wife of Mr. Coleman who wrote the 
music and acted in the play is the first in order, but as she disappears 
immediately from theatrical history it is evident that her interest 
in the theatre was connubial rather than professional. Some years 
later we hear of her at a party, at which Samuel Pepys was fortu- 
nately present, protesting that she never had learned the part and 
couldn’t remember the music, but delighting the company by “her 
counterfeiting of Captain Cook’s part”—and doing it most excel- 
lently. It is probable that Mrs. Coleman acted the part on this one 
occasion only and that it was entrusted on its next performance to 
Mary Saunderson, later Mrs. Betterton, who is so closely associated 
with the role that she is always referred to as “Ianthe” by Mr. Pepys 
in his frequent and always admiring comments on her acting. Mrs. 
Norris, mother of the comedian Henry Norris, is another pioneer 
cited by certain learned theatrical authorities as the first of England’s 
actresses, while Margaret Hughes and Anne Marshall have each 
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been named as the original Desdemona. Mrs. Betterton, however, 
if not the first, is certainly the most interesting and important of this 
earliest group of actresses, and her claims are founded on a life time 
of service to the theatre as well as on the illuminating gossip which 
links her, by her nickname of Ianthe, with the first serious role known 
to have been interpreted by a woman. 


Whoever the first actress may have been, by 1660 she had gathered 
a train of sisters and women were accepted as necessary members of 
the two companies then forming under the royal patent granted to 
Thomas Killegrew and William D’Avenant in August 20, 1660. 
This famous patent which permitted the establishment of only two 
theatres in London, inaugurated a long warfare between the rival 
houses best known as Drury Lane and Covent Garden which lasted 
through various changes and permutations until the middle of the 
Nineteenth century. Killegrew’s company, known as the King’s, 
acting at first in the tennis court on Vere Street and later in the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, included seven actresses in its number, 
among them Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Marshall of Desdemona fame. 
D’Avenant, under the protection of the Duke of York, began playing 
in the Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre in June, 1661 with Mrs. Betterton 
among the women he, as manager, agreed to maintain and whom he 
did actually board in his own house for some time. On January 3, 
1660, Mr. Pepys records his first sight of women on the stage and by 
way of sealing the triumph of their entrance into a profession so long 
denied them, the Royal patent of 1662 officially acknowledges their 
position in the following weighty clause: 

And forasmuch as many plays formerly acted do 

contain several prophane, obscene, and scurrilous passages, 

and the women parts therein have been acted by men in the 

habits of women, at which some have taken offence; for the 

preventing of these abuses for the future we do strictly 

charge, command, and enjoin that from henceforth no new 

play shall be acted by either of the said companies, con- 

re any passage offensive to piety and good manners. 

- And we do likewise permit and give leave that all the 


women’s parts to be acted in either of the said two com- 
panies from this time to come may be performed by women, 
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so long as these recreations which by reason of the abuses 
aforesaid were scandalous and offensive, may by such 
reformation be esteemed not only harmless delights but use- 
ful and instructive representations of human life, by such 
of our good subjects as shall resort to see the same. 
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It is evident, from this impressive document, that the introduction 
of actresses to the English stage was presented as a reformation and 
refinement of the theatre and went hand in hand with the censoring 
of plays and the regulation of the stage toward carrying out Charles 
the Second’s noble effort to make the theatre “serve as innocent and 
harmlesse divertisement” for his loyal subjects. In view of what we 
know of the manners and customs of Charles and his court, the 
uplifting sentiments of the Royal Patents are particularly diverting. 
Nor, from the point of view of behavior can the first actresses of the 
English stage be held up as examples for the rising generations. 
Their free and amoral ways, however, were but the reflection of the 
age in which they lived, while their dramatic gifts, their charm and 
brilliant beauty, the speed with which they incorporated themselves 
into the life of the theatre and their influence upon the drama of the 
day—these things were their own and have made them a group apart 
in the annals of the stage. Whether the invasion of the theatre by 
these amazons of Thespis and Cytherea was or was not a “reforma- 
tion” is a problem for the moralists. From the point of view of the 
stage, it was as inevitable as it was important. The theatre, micro- 
cosm of human life itself, could not exist indefinitely without its 
feminine component. The convention that barred women from a 
profession to which, it could be argued, they were peculiarly 
adapted, was outworn, and disintegrated completely in the 
atmosphere of the “new era”. The Restoration actresses stepped 
gaily into a world which became indisputably their own and from 
this paradise, at least, we cannot well imagine them excluded. 
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GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


By ERNEST BOYD 


F THE formula for a successful career is to be all things to all 
men, then George Jean Nathan ought to be obscure, for he has 
succeeded in being one thing to most men—and that not any- 

thing they particularly appreciate. At the Lambs Club they will tell 
you that Nathan is an insulting fellow, who calls the actor “l’homme 
poudré”’, and denies that he is an artist; in fact refuses him the dignity 
of being a man. At first nights his newspaper colleagues know him 
as the person who is generally out of the theatre and half way up the 
street twenty-one minutes after the curtain rises; who, if he remains, 
gazes at them during the intermissions with such manifest dread lest 
they speak to him, that only the profoundest contempt or mistrust 
can explain it. To the average playgoer he is the critic whose 
judgments rarely coincide with those of the popular emotional 
thermometers, who so unfailingly like what the public wants. Back 
stage there is always a perceptible hope that he will like the show, or 
at least remain until the end, this being accepted as a species of 
compliment. Nathan’s motto is obviously: oderint dum metuant. 
The Latin tag would make him squirm almost as painfully as the 
conversation of his confréres, for it is his aim to conceal his learning 
beneath a cloak of vaudeville humor. He does this as assiduously 
as others parade their vaudeville learning as critical humor. While 
he is often reproached with sprinkling his pages with strange names 
honored in the European theatre as a demonstration of his erudition, 
his actual practice is to make these recondite and esoteric references 
as if such information were easily acquired in the night clubs, 
cabarets, and speak-easies of New York, and he imparts that informa- 
tion in a language more usually associated with such enterprises 
than with the profession of Hazlitt and Schlegel. Like H. L. 
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Mencken, he has a patriotic American indifference to the correct use 
of foreign languages. At the same time, he is so quintessentially an 
American critic of the theatre that his writings require footnotes 
and a glossary for the general reader abroad. 


Notwithstanding that manifest handicap, George Jean Nathan is 
the one dramatic critic in America whose fame is international. In 
the exercise of his inalienable right and desire to thumb his nose at 
his enemies, he has very solemnly flaunted the trophies of his foreign 
triumphs in the face of Times Square. Thus Gordon Craig and 
A. B. Walkley and St. John Ervine, in the name of England, arise 
and call him blessed. In Germany Alfred Kerr, in France Louis 
Thomas, in Spain José Balseiro, proclaim him. Italy, Venezuela, 
Australia, Czecho-Slovakia, New Zealand, and South America, not 
to mention all parts of the United States west of Broadway, pay 
graceful tribute to his accomplishments. One is not surprised to 
find that even the victims of his harshest criticism, provided they 
be men and women of any genuine attainments in the theatre, are 
always willing to confess to a neutral ear that his opinion is the 
one they most respect. 

Why is it that the genial X., the newspaperman, ponders angrily 
upon the folly of Gordon Craig in endorsing the reputation of this 
supercilious Nathan, while Y., the eminent producer, after years of 
torture at his hands, asks with obvious sincerity: “I wonder why he 
never likes anything I do? He is the only one who really knows, 
and we both have the same feeling for the theatre.” The reason is 
simple. Genuine enthusiasm, real knowledge, and a more than usual 
degree of impartiality, are the qualities which make criticism valu- 
able. They are rarely combined, and valuable as each may be 
separately, it is only when they are united in one person that the 
critic becomes more than a mere guide to what the well-dressed 
man is thinking, an obliging ally of the press agent, or a kind- 
hearted friend. At times it may happen that Nathan’s views fit into 
one or other of these habitual New York categories, but it is impos- 
sible to reread his works without noticing that the three qualities 
invariably come into play at once. 
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Since 1915, when he collected the material for his first volume, 
Another Book on the Theatre, George Jean Nathan has published 
eight volumes specifically classed as dramatic criticism and two, 
The World in Falseface and The Autobiography of an Attitude, 
from which the theatre and its works are not often absent. To him 
life is the theatre, as the theatre has been his life from the beginning, 
and his profession since 1904. From the thousands of words 
written about the theatre in the course of twenty-two years those 
which he has winnowed into book form represent a considerable 
effort at self-criticism. Although not a veteran in age, Nathan is 
assuredly the veteran in critical experience of the practising dramatic 
critics in New York today. The fact is often overlooked by those 
who undertake comparisons in this field, comparisons which he 
complicates by presenting an appearance of precocious youth. 

His measure is best attested, not by the angle of his chin on opening 
nights, but by the body of writing in which he has recorded his multi- 
farious interest in the drama: Another Book on the Theatre; Mr. 
George Jean Nathan Presents; The Popular Theatre; The Theatre, 
the Drama, the Girls; The Critic and the Drama; Comedians All; 
Materia Critica; and The House of Satan. The very titles of these 
books are typical of their author, they are the “autobiography of an 
attitude” towards the theatre. That attitude has been one of sympa- 
thetic cynicism and sceptical enthusiasm, in a word, the attitude 
essential to civilized criticism. Otherwise, the critic is bound to fall 
into one of two extremes, relying entirely upon his emotions, or 
entirely upon aesthetic theory. Nathan is happily possessed of 
critical sense and experience, and he prefers to draw upon these 
rather than to listen to the dictates of his heart or the syllogisms of 
professors of playwriting. In his first book he listed a vast number 
of things which he did not do or believe—the stock in trade of most 
of his contemporaries—and then declared: “By every American 
definition of dramatic critic, by every American view of dramatic 
criticism which I have read or heard—and from a close study of 
dramatic criticism as it is practiced in the land today—I modestly, 
and not without regret, deny that I have any right or claim to the 
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title. . . . . First, I believe that drama is not one thing and litera- 
ture another. The two, I absurdly believe, may be, and from the 
soundest critical point of view are, on perfectly friendly terms. Second, 
I believe ridiculously that, in the main, acting is acting only in so 
far as it is ocularly reasonable and effective. . . . . I believe with 
what is almost a 42-centimeter imbecility that poor George Shaw is 
our most talented living playwright; that the late Clyde Fitch was a 
laughably over-estimated fellow; that the late Stanley Houghton was 
another; that the Hungarians are writing the most imaginative plays 
of the hour; that Raymond Hitchcock is as adroit a farceur as Sacha 
Guitry; that Granville Barker is, in considerable measure, an artistic 
mountebank; that Arnold Daly is the best actor on the American 
stage; that Mrs. Fiske (as she faces us today) is one of anything but 
important position; that David Belasco has not thus far written one 
good play. hg” 

This confession of faith, like most of what George Jean Nathan 
was writing ten or fifteen years ago, is now seen to be such obvious 
common-sense that his once isolated enthusiasms and heresies are 
accepted axioms, accepted with as little understanding as they once 
were rejected. His statement is still true that “the business of dra- 
matic criticism, as expounded by the majority of our daily journals, is 
vigorously maintained to be less an affidavit of the adventures of a 
soul among masterpieces than the admirations of a soul among pot- 
boilers”, and it still fights “fearlessly, courageously, and beyond the 
power of threat or bribe, the battles of bad taste and mediocrity”. 
Throughout those eight volumes are pilloried all the tricks and 
evasions, the ignorance and the malice which go to make up the rank 
and file of play reviews. We still have with us the journalists who 
mistake a lump in their throats at the spectacle of innocent children 
in some stereotyped situation for evidence of a dramatic masterpiece; 
who are experts in the languages and customs of European countries 
where they have never been; who delight in demonstrating their 
independence at the expense of any individual or organization that 
is unimportant socially or commercially; who have a number of kings 
and queens of the stage who, they believe, can do no wrong; who may 
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be excellent newspaper reporters, but are obviously not equipped for 
the business of dramatic criticism. 

George Jean Nathan is assuredly no more infallible than any other 
critic in history, but a critic is judged not by his mistakes so much as 
by his positive achievements, and a critical achievement is the recog- 
nition and encouragement of merit before success has made it obvious 
It is on this score that Nathan can stand the most careful scrutiny of 
his writings. His excoriations of the movies are perhaps better 
known than his early appreciation of Charlie Chaplin, before the 
latter had become the victim of the younger aesthetes. —The Kamerny 
and Moscow Art Theatres did not have to wait for his recommen- 
dation until advertising and the press agent’s tom-tom had made it 
not only safe but obligatory to praise them. His immediate recog- 
nition of Eugene O’Neill is, of course, not even denied by his worst 
enemies, but his advocacy of other dramatists, native and foreign, is 
generally forgotten by those who think of him as a “destructive” 
critic, and who are today, in their uncritical enthusiasm, rushing in 
where he once cautiously trod. 

In this again Nathan’s critical attitude is peculiarly his own, for 
he has never scrupled to point out the defects in the work of writers 
whom he admires, and he has reversed all current journalistic canons 
by dealing most severely with personal friends and authors whose 
merits he was the first, or one of the first, to discover. He is not one 
of those who says: “my friend, right or wrong.” He knows the 
wisdom of the French proverb which says, “1/] n’y a que le bon dieu 
et les imbéciles qui ne changent pas davis. The result of this capacity 
for moving ahead with his subjects is to disconcert those who are 
accustomed to trail after him. If a play which was recommended 
by him fifteen years ago is ridiculed by people who wish to disagree 
with him at any cost, or praised by people who hope thereby to find 
themselves in good critical company, both are much enraged to 
discover that he far exceeds the hostile commentators in destructive 
criticism of it. Both assume that this is mere perverseness, being 
unable to conceive the notion of growth either in creative art or 
in criticism. 
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If a play was once advanced and interesting, it must be so now. 
If an actor or an actress was once great, he or she must always be 
so. If acertain producer has ever done good work, all his enterprises 
must be praised, or censured with the utmost discretion. If a friend 
is associated in any important capacity with any production, then 
that is the performance to receive special attention, however intrin- 
sically superior the claims of some rival offering. With all of these 
obvious rules of deportment in theatrical journalism George Jean 
Nathan has no concern. He brings to the theatre an endless delight 
and interest in all its manifestations, and he is as happy to praise the 
beautiful body of a Ziegfeld Follies girl as the first manuscript of 
a Eugene O'Neill, to applaud a W. C. Fields and a Dunsany, to do 
propaganda for native organizations like the Washington Square 
Players, the Neighborhood Playhouse, and the Provincetown 
Theatre and for foreign dramatists as dissimilar as Lennox Robinson, 
Schnitzler, Sean O’Casey, Molnar, Shaw and Sacha Guitry. And 
he will deride all of these with equal gusto when pretentiousness 
causes them to deteriorate, and insist that they are not perfect when 
the word of command has gone around that it is the correct thing to 
prostrate oneself before them. 

George Jean Nathan can do this because he has a critical back- 
ground of knowledge and experience which enables him to use his 
brains rather than his heart, his wit rather than his cunning, in the 
discharge of his functions as a critic of the American theatre. He 
has no axe to grind and no theories to uphold, and the whole stage 
is his world. Nothing relating to the drama, from the unities of 
Aristotle to the National Winter Garden, is alien to him, and his 
writings cover the entire field of dramatic activity. To each mani- 
festation he applies the appropriate standards. He would no more 
think of dismissing a Viennese operetta by facetiously retailing the 
plot of the libretto than he would rave over an inferior revival of 
some Shaw or Ibsen play which he had previously seen well done. 
In brief, if disinterested intelligence is an essential of good criticism, 
and if good criticism can help the American theatre, then it will be 
found, I think, that George Jean Nathan has done his part. 
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Henry IV, with his feet at right angles to his 
horse, and his horse sadly minus its feet, is the 
focal point of Georges Valmier’s amusingly 
caricatured setting for La Farce du Pont Neuf. 
This ballet, with its book and music by Jeanne 
Herscher-Clement, has been newly added to 
Adolph Bolm’s programme for the Chicago 
Allied Arts. Mr. Bolm and Ruth Page, his 
premiére danseuse, are seen standing on plat- 
forms at either side of the statue. 
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The Adoration of the Magi gains a fresh ten- 
derness as treated by Richard Teschner’s mari- 
onettes in Vienna. Not only the simple serenity 
of the Madonna, but the detail and scale of 
each of the puppets have a winning beauty, oniy 
equaled by the grace of their actual movements. 
Teschner, who is one of the greatest masters of 
the marionette stage today (see THEATE ARTS, 
Vol. VII, 297), has recently added this Christ- 
mas play to his repertory. 
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Richard Teschner’s remarkable Viennese 
puppets know no awkwardness. Their lit- 
tle bodies, as is seen in the grouping for the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, adjust them- 
selves to an easy and fluid composition that 
would be beyond the bounds of most bigger 
and more intelligent players. 























Sergei Soudeykine, the Russian designer, 
whose approach to the theatre is that of a 
painter, was introduced to audiences of the 
Metropolitan Opera House by his settings 
for Petrouschka. During the present sea- 
son his settings for The Magic Flute and 
Turandot have attracted attention. This 
curtain for Rossignol, which he has also set 
for the Metropolitan, is done with a detail 
and vigor characteristic of his work. 
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ALL OVER HELL’S KITCHEN 
Or, A Great Deal About Nonsense 


By J. BROOKS ATKINSON 


N Molnar’s disarming little fantasy, The Play’s the Thing— one 
] character remarks cautiously: “Life isn’t all theatre.” But the 
dramatist disagrees: “Yes it is,” he responds, “if you write 
plays.”” He speaks as an urbane craftsman to whom all is grist for 
his mill; but I suspect he betrays his weakness as a philosopher. To 
go no deeper into this adventitious discussion, plays are made from 
life: therefore they must be less than the sum of their substance. 
Even in our swaddling clothes we learn to our sorrow that the part 
is less than the whole—that one piece of candy is less sweet than the 
whole box. Not that it makes any particular difference. We go to 
the theatre for enjoyment, vulgar or sublime as the case may be; and 
when the playwright sets himself up as a philosopher first and a 
craftsman second, when he subordinates character to egregious ideas 
and indulges in a lamp-sooted lucubration I am sure we are secretly 
disappointed. Laying claim to some intellectual competency we 
dare not confess ourselves let down by an intellectual play. Since 
intellectualism, for some odd reason, commands high prestige in the 
community we feel obliged to take it seriously. But are we not a 
little bored? No, the dramatist need not prattle up and down the 
Lyceum Walk with Aristotle. Let him be content to swill sack with 
the other good fellows at the Mermaid Tavern. 

You may object that drama improves upon life, because it molds 
life into form, and renders simple and compact all the multitudinous 
and baffling cross-currents of a single living moment. You may 
search far into the remote past of your life to find three hours as 
“thrilling” or “gripping” (what words you are compelled to use!) 
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as you enjoyed in even so ephemeral a piece as Broadway. But, 
being arrogantly perverse, I reply that I would not trade a half 
hour’s walk up Fifth Avenue on a winter morning for all the plays 
in town. I enjoy these plays as much as you do; indeed, sometimes 
I am chagrined to discover that I enjoy them more. For the time 
being, however, I am being pontifical, far above this truculent scene; 
and you cannot force me to make a single concession to strengthen 
your practical side. 

Candidly, you have very little to brag about. Only to think that 
every means of expression in the theatre is false! —The dramatist has 
been false in selecting only those parts of life that prove his point, 
deliberately ignoring all the rest. The actor is false: he is pretending 
to be someone else; and he is speaking, as if they were his own, words 
set down by another; he is in general making an ass of himself at the 
command of a profane director. The scenery is sham. Even the 
light that you ecstatically commend because it looks like sunlight 
comes from a battery of “artificial” lamps dependent for their energy 
upon a grimy powerhouse. And when you say that the “illusion is 
perfect,” thus praising the play in highest terms, you give the show 
away completely. Ah, there I have you on the hip. Theatre is best 
when it is illusion. 

To prepare you a little for my death-blow later on, I will now 
make a preliminary move. I will say, chiefly of the bogus intel- 
lectual dramas, that their learned reasoning about life is contrary to 
the very nature of life. To support this assertion I am forced to rely 
upon an established philosopher whose reputation you dare not dis- 
pute. “Life,” writes George Santayana, “is at once the quintessence 
and the sum of madness.” Again, “friendship is agreement in mad- 
ness, when the same free thoughts and the same fraternal joys visit 
two kindred spirits.” When you reason about life, when you present 
it as symmetrical and shapely, you are actually fouling the well- 
springs of life. I cannot be too contemptuous of what you are doing. 
For life is mad—a jumble of phantasmagoric moods and impres- 
sions, of wild thoughts, contradictory in their meaning, of strange 
people, of unforeseen circumstances, unexpected, vibrant and free; 
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and the sweetness of it is the radiant beauty of the passing moment. 
To simmer it down to a single phase, as dramatists must do, is to 
miss it completely. We want it full, with every contradiction—all 
the limpid, opaque, shrill, muted, common and ethereal impulses. 
Some of our novelists have tried to translate this opalescent fury into 
print—Virginia Woolf, Marcel Proust and James Joyce in par- 
ticular. Indeed, some of the expressionists, after a period of dejected 
contemplation, have sought to represent such madness on the stage. 
But their failure is foreordained. In the first place they have been 
deliberate rather than inspired. In the second place, the machinery 
of the stage (to say nothing of a playwright’s mental equipment) is 
not nimble enough to represent a cubit part of life’s rich medium. 
And I submit that the result is even less alluring than the drama 
of ideas. 

I am now prepared to cut off your practical head with one swift 
stroke. Drama is conflict. You will find that in any learned thesis. 
But life is conflict only in its lowest form. We have only to look up 
at the stars over the roof-tops to learn that the eternal principle of 
life is harmony. Even the stars, to be sure, have not fulfilled that 
mission completely: they collide and explode now and then; and 
before we know it the sun to which we look with full confidence will 
one day play us a scurvy trick and blast us into eternity. How much 
more, then, are we mere humans to be forgiven our petty conflicts. 
Nevertheless, that is small reason for presenting them in drama as 
if they were the high wisdom of life, or for thumping our chests over 
the drama’s perfect reflection of nature. “This divine simplicity of 
nature is ill understood by mortals, who address everything to their 
mean uses and vain advantage; whereby in the struggle to lengthen 
their days a little they fill them with distraction,” Santayana explains. 
Ineffectual mortals that we are, we look to the theatre for distraction. 
We dare not commune with ourselves. Should we not rather strive 
to put ourselves in tune with the infinite, to match the divine sim- 
plicity with gentle wisdom and quiet dreaming within ourselves? 
“How easy a thing it is,” says Marcus Aurelius, “for a man to put off 
from him all the turbulent adventitious imaginations, and presently 
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to be in perfect rest and tranquillity!” Tell that to a playwright and 
see terror burn in his eyes! 

By this time, flustered with indignation, you have probably thought 
of Shakespeare and you hope to hide behind his purple cloak. I 
confess you fill me with alarm. But having wandered this far from 
the beaten paths I will not give in so easily. The vaulting ecstasy of 
Shakespeare’s verse, the luminosity of his imagination and all the 
majesty of his understanding are beyond you and me and the theatre; 
they bespeak the divinity of genius. More than anyone else the poet 
captures the mysterious beauty of life in its vivid coloring; he uses 
facts only as symbols, and he writes most gloriously when his thoughts 
burst his verses into vague cosmic meanings. ‘Give me a sentence 
which no intelligence can understand,” cried Thoreau. In this 
respect Shakespeare is one of the appointed, the sublime heroes, 
transfigured by their capacities and perceptions. They respond to 
life as the lily wakes to the sun. But there are conflicts in Shake- 
speare; even he is “Passion’s slave.” His verses sweat with eagerness 
to be off into nobler realms where the dissonances sweeten into 
melody. And although he smuggled more of life into his sky-roofed 
theatre than anyone else, he could not catch the finest aspects of it, as 
his verses frequently imply. Life is even more precious than his 
chryselephantine drama. But now you are probably bored. Let us 
both be off to the theatre. 
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is COLLECT from month to month all the news of organizations 
throughout the United States that are creatively interested in 
the drama would be a tremendous task. To add to such news the 
records of experimental work all over the world, and especially to compare 
with it, both as to standards and achievement, what is going on in Canada 
and in England, would be possible only with a large staff of specially 
equipped correspondents. Even if it were collected, to measure such news 
according to a single critical standard is obviously impossible. Nor would 
it really be very well worth doing. What usually happens, where anything 
of the kind is attempted, is that the race goes to those theatres which have 
the fleetest and most ebullient press departments. 

Actually a calendar of what is doing in the experimental, little and 
amateur theatres of the world is important only to the people who do it 
and to the community for which it is done. It is publicity rather than 
news or criticism. It may help the pride or the bank-account, but not the 
work of the organization reported. And it is of no use to any similar 
organization. 

On the other hand, many of the finest impulses in the modern theatre 
originate far away from the metropolitan and professional centers. Much 
of the best creative talent in playwriting, acting and design is developing 
there. New audiences are growing up with new dramatic stimula. Old 
problems of repertory, direction, organization, financing, architecture, are 
being met and mastered in new ways. Schools and colleges are making 
new approaches to preparation for artists and for audiences. And a 
knowledge and understanding of all of this is important not only where 
it is happening, but even to the most sophisticated centers of the theatre. 
Every full stream of art must watch its headwaters. 

A word is sometimes the father to an idea. Not many months ago we 
first used the word “tributary” as applied to the theatre to describe the 
steady flow of creative endeavor that runs into the central stream of 
American theatre life from the far life of the country. Once used, the 
phrase seemed naturally to take its place not only in our office usage but 
in letters that came to us, and to signify a definite thing. Not the “art” 
theatre, nor the “little” theatre, nor the ‘community playhouse’’—none 
of these singly, but the total impulse which they contribute and the indi- 
vidual artists through which they enrich our national theatre life. It is to 
such a Tributary Theatre that this new department in THEATRE ARTS 
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is dedicated. From month to month it will print many pages, or few, or 
none. Sometimes a special article, sometimes news and comments, with 
pictures or without, according as the material presents itself. 

When the men and the impulses of the tributary theatre approach or 
become a part of our New York life, it is all very simple. Paul Green, 
whom someone described recently as ‘‘America’s first great dramatic primi- 
tive,” is easily placed as a product of the Tributary Theatre, whose source 
was in Professor Koch’s Folk Playmakers at the University of North 
Carolina. Woodman Thompson, who has carried most of the labors of 
New York’s scene design on his shoulders this winter, came, we know, by 
way of the Drama Department of the Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Dorothy Sands, who fills a large space in the Neighborhood Playhouse 
Company, is only one of many from the 47 Workshop. At this end of 
the river we know them; but to find them when they are still far away 
from New York, to explain them to each other, to evaluate their work— 
that is more of a job. That, we take it, is part ‘of our job here. 

Moreover, there are from year to year increasingly significant men, 
groups, organizations, whose power lies in their determination to stay 
away from New York and to establish real theatres in their own cities. 
It is vital for these people and these groups to have a medium for the 
exchange of ideas, of plans and of accomplishment. We will try, with their 
help, to establish that, too. 

This department is in a way the first outward index of THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLy’s appointment to represent the Independent Theatres Clearing 


House to the theatres of the country. 
THE Eprrors. 


The second annual conference of representatives of the non-professional 
theatres throughout the United States will be held at Yale University 
about the middle of February to carry on the discussion of the problems 
of organization, equipment, standards, and so forth, which was originated 
at the first conference held at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh last year. 
A special committee appointed at that time to consider the reports and 
discussions of that meeting and to recommend the line of their continuance 
included President Thomas Baker, Dr. Marion Tucker, Dr. Edwin Van 
B. Knickerbocker; Miss Helen Arthur, business manager of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse; Brock Pemberton, Miss Sue Nancrede of the Hull 
House, Chicago; Professor A. M. Drummond, of Cornell; Frederic 
McConnell, Playhouse director, Cleveland; and Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Both the committee and the university 
are anxious that every non-professional organization with a problem should 
be represented at the conference this year, and although there are already 
three thousand names on the invitation list, they request that any organiza- 
tion not receiving an invitation to send a ‘delegate, communicate with the 
secretary of the Department of Drama immediately. 
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ANOTHER MOVIE EPIC 


A Million and One Nights—the History of the Motion Picture, by 
Terry Ramsaye. Two volumes. Simon and Schuster: New York. 


N the year 1888, Thomas A. Edison instructed W. K. L. Dickson, 
I one of his assistants, to experiment with the photography of motion. 

In the back of his mind, Edison had the vague idea that pictures 
could be made to move, and that a device which might accomplish this 
end would be a valuable adjunct to his pet invention, the phonograph. 

Dickson, with occasional suggestions from Edison, evolved the Kineto- 
scope, a peep show through which ran fifty feet of celluloid. One person 
at a time could watch the progress of this film, and could derive from it 
a flickery, jerky semblance of animation. 

Such was the real genesis of the moving picture. Since that time— 
a matter of thirty-five years—the cinematograph has developed from a 
nickel novelty to an impressive industry, with millions of dollars going 
out and billions coming in. Vast temples, more expansive, more ornate 
than any that Solomon could have imagined, have been erected to accom- 
modate the hordes of film fans. Babylon has been re-built, photographed, 
and re-destroyed. Massive fortunes have been collected by men who, 
previously, were operating in a small way in the fur business, the glove 
business, the shoe-lace business. Romance, adventure, beauty and hokum 
have been retailed to the masses in bulk. Rudolph Valentino has been 
born, and has died. 

It is amazing, a preposterous story, and it deserved to be told. This, 
Terry Ramsaye has done. His book, 4 Million and One Nights, is the 
romantic history of the motion picture, and it represents a considerable 
and a creditable accomplishment. 

Mr. Ramsaye spent years in the collection of his material. He delved 
deeply into the files of the Edison Company; he exhumed the records and 
the correspondence of the Lumiere Brothers, Thomas Armat, Robert Paul, 
Woodbridge Latham and other forgotten pioneers; he has traced back to 
their origins such subsequently spectacular figures as Charlie Chaplin, Mary 
Pickford, David Wark Griffith and Gloria Swanson. 

His work, published in two large volumes, is overflowing with facts, the 
great majority of which will be entirely new to the average reader. 
Whether or not this average reader will be interested in these facts—the 
movies are still considered by many to be an unfit subject for intelligent 
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consideration—he can not fail to be entertained by Mr. Ramsaye’s com- 
mendably adroit presentation of them. 

That, it seems to me, is the distinguishing feature of 4 Million and One 
Nights: it is extraordinarily well organized, well written. 

Mr. Ramsaye has worked for various movie companies in several capaci- 
ties—as press agent, as scenario editor, as sub-title writer, or what other 
jobs have you? Throughout this experience, however, he has managed to 
maintain a detached point of view toward the weird art of the cinemato- 
graph. This point rt pew is evident in his book. 

A Million and One Nights does not assume a patronizing attitude toward 
the movies nor does it regard them with the fatuous adoration which is 
part and parcel of the usual press agent’s equipment. Mr. Ramsaye under- 
stands his subject, its limitations and its lack of limitations; he diagnoses 
its cancerous ailments and appreciates its triumphant strength. 

His book may safely be recommended to those who believe that the 
silent drama is God’s greatest gift to bored humanity and to those who 
believe that it is God’s most successful attempt to increase that boredom. 
A Million and One Nights should do much to open the eyes, and to broaden 
the minds, of both groups. 

RoBERT E. SHERWOOD. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Stories and Dramas, by Leo N. Tolstoy, translated by Mrs. Lydia Turin, 
Mrs. H. M. Lucas and C.J. Hogarth. E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. 

It is not always true that every crumb which drops from the table of 
genius is nourishing, but this collection of things left over from the abun- 
dance of Tolstoy’s productiveness is decidedly worth while. Beginning 
with a youthful journal-study of a day’s experience and ending with the 
brouillon of a didactic religious drama written in his “‘apostolic old age,” 
these informal and incomplete studies indicate the whole range of his 
development. The one full length play, The Contaminated Family, was 
never acted, in spite of Tolstoy’s desire that it should be produced at the 
Imperial Theatre. It presents an ironic picture of the modern youth of 
that day in conflict with an older, kindlier and essentially wiser generation, 
but it is so unmerciful in its exposure of the loud-mouthed progressive that 
it borders on caricature. The action is rambling, the conversations, as is 
to be expected, endless, yet there is vitality and humor in its presentation 
of character that suggests an entertaining stage picture. A farce called 
The Nihilist, written for the amusement of the family at Krasnaya Poly- 
ana, proves that Tolstoy could indulge in tomfoolery as well as Mr. Shaw, 
while the other studies and sketches, particularly the glimpse of little 
Varenka on her first visit to the theatre, show the great teacher and leader 
in charming and sensitive moods. 
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David, by D. H. Lawrence. Alfred A. Knopf: New York. 

The third play from the pen of the author of The Plumed Serpent, Sons 
and Lovers, The Rainbow and other colorful and arresting novels shows 
still another facet of the peculiar genius of this poet-seer of the uncon- 
scious. David is an interpretation rather than a play. Following the 
Bible story of Saul and David step by step, Mr. Lawrence has transfused 
the whole with the pulsing blood of his own strikingly individual poetic 
imagination. The book is an epic of the soul of Saul. It celebrates in Saul 
the primal man, magnanimous and noble—man who has looked upon the 
“faceless flame,” who has been the burning bush, but from whom the light 
of God has been withdrawn. Mr. Lawrence, steeped in the fire-laden 
mysteries of primitive Aztec and Indian religions, pours out his vision of 
religious ecstasy in glowing staccato phrases. But in spite of the innately 
dramatic material contained in this tale of the conflict between Saul the 
inspired and David the wise, the cunning, Mr. Lawrence’s play is static 
and inert. Its sixteen scenes have little relation to the theatre, not because 
they are diffuse and inconclusive or because of the frequent use of rhap- 
sodic monologue, but because they lack that inner life which demands the 
clothing of action and scene. Everything Mr. Lawrence writes has a cer- 
tain passionate intensity of emotion, but it is not, in David, the emotion 
of the theatre. 


European Dramatists, by Archibald Henderson. D. Appleton & Co.: 
New York. 


The re-publication of Archibald Henderson’s European Dramatists 
brings a penetrating and scholarly study of the drama of ideas once more 
before the reading public. His book is particularly valuable today not 
only because of its skillful and revelatory analyses of the eight leading 
playwrights of the last twenty-five years, but because it summarizes for us 
the accomplishment as well as the calibre of the men who restored the play 
to its long lost position as a force in the intellectual life of the community. 
The preoccupation of such men as Shaw and Ibsen with social injustice 
and the liberation of the individual is clearly brought out in Mr. Hender- 
son’s essays. Bernard Shaw, he asserts, “frankly claims the theatre as 
Zola claimed the novel, for didactic purposes,”’ and he quotes Ibsen as say- 
ing that “it should be the endeavor of every dramatist to improve the 
prevailing order of the world.” It is impossible to prove to anyone’s 
satisfaction whether or not the world has been improved by the work of 
the dramatists discussed in Mr. Henderson’s book, but that the theatre 
itself has gained immeasurably by their presence is beyond question. The 
table of contents stands as a roll of honor: Bernard Shaw, Strindberg, 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Wilde, Granville Barker, Schnitzler, Galsworthy. 
These men, in their various and divergent ways, renewed and revitalized 
the stage of yesterday and made it the theatre of today—a theatre in 
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which certain of them are still actively and effectively at work. Their 
accomplishments, as recorded by Mr. Henderson, are of the most pro- 
found interest to everyone in any way connected with the theatre. 


Another Treasury of Plays for Children. Edited by Montrose J. Moses. 
Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 

Here, thank Heaven, is a book of plays that no one need be ashamed of 
giving to the child he respects. No miasma of patronage or pedagogy 
hangs over this collection. Mr. Moses by his selection of these twelve 
plays and by his zestful and enlivening wit Sora bears witness to the truth 
that children are people. And as people they will not fail to enjoy the 
excitements of Treasure Island as devised by Robert Louis Stevenson and 
brought on the stage by J. E. Goodman, the fascinating rhymes of The 
Mikado, the absurdities of Cinderella’s Slippers when insinuated into a 
modern household by W. Graham Robertson, the perfectly regardless 
delights of A. A. Milne’s Make-Believe. The plays are not limited by any 
stern resolve to make them fit the nursery or school-room stage. Their 
purpose is to delight the dramatic instinct of the child, either as things to 
read, to see upon a stage or, best of all, to play. Mr. Moses knows 
children as he knows the theatre and therefore he has not hesitated to 
bring Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln and Cervantes’ Don Quixote (as 
interpreted by Anne Stoddard and Tony Sarg) under the same roof-tree as 
Snow White and her Seven Dwarfs or Stark Young’s King with the Iron 
Heart. One unifying thread runs through them all—the wonder, the 
enchantment and delight of vicarious adventure which is the unfailing 
magic of the theatre to children of all ages and degrees. 


The Process of Play Production, by Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer. 
F. S. Crofts & Co.: New York. 

Amateur theatrical production has ceased to be a parlor trick and has 
become part of the higher education. Courses in the arts of the theatre 
have found their way into the curriculum of colleges and high schools 
throughout the country and are providing a genuine and vigorous outlet 
for the creative artistic impulses of the young people of the community. 
Play production is an integral part of modern courses on the drama, and 
Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer of the University of Kansas have pro- 
vided in this book an excellent and clear-headed account of the com- 
plicated process involved. The book is addressed to the non-professional 
theatre worker and takes up one by one the various problems that the 
school, college or Little Theatre group will meet in the course of organiz- 
ing their undertakings. The authors discuss everything from direction to 
grease paint with an equal gusto and no little practical wisdom. The 
A-B-C’s of directing, mounting and acting a play are sensibly and often 
penetratingly presented. 
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Morris Gest Reinhardt E-rhibition 


The present winter, which will find Max Reinhardt again in 


we 


this country, will also mark his twenty-fifth year in the theatre. 
During that time Reinhardt has been a constant pathfinder to- 
ward new forms and a daring experimentalist. A master of 


realism, he was one of the first to abandon it to introduce sim- 
plification in stage settings. His experience in theatre manage- 
ment has ranged from the early days of the Deutsches Theater 
to the later days when he reintroduced the “circus theatre” and 
built the Grosse Schauspielhaus. At the present time he is active 
at the Komoedie in Berlin, the Theater in der Josephstadt in 
Vienna, and at his own Festspielhaus at Salzburg. The scene 
' above is from The Servant of Two Masters as played in the 
Riding School at Salzburg, which Reinhardt has transformed 
, into a theatre. ‘This picture is only one from the many thou- 
sand pictures of Reinhardt productions, which have been col- 
lected by Oliver M. Sayler, and which are being shown, as 
part of a Reinhardt Exhibition, in the large cities in which 
Comstock and Gest will present The Miracle. 
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Costumes 


Schools 





15.000 to choose from. Entire 
COSTUMES 184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


The Feagin School 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBL IC SPEAKING 
Develops personality through Training in Ezpres- 
sion. Voice. Diction, French Pantomimic Charts. 


112 Carnegie Hall, New York—Circle 1766 











BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 
Lighting 
Charles I. Newton {urna 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 


Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Ete. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 


SEVILLIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 
Pror. JOAQUIN ORTEGA, Direct from Seville, Spain 
All types of Spanish Dancing. Castanet playing a 
specialty. Classes 1 to 2 P. M. Special classes for 
professionals. Priva‘e lessons. 
231 W. 58th St., N. Y. Circle 9342 








Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





G. Shindhelm 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Manuscript Specialists 








Carrie Funk Koch 


Experienced Typist Notary Public 


Manuscripts, Press Notices, Translations 
**Abie’s Irish Rose”’ *“*The Vagabond King’”’ 
**Broadway”’ Secretarial Work 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 


GLOSSARY OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 


STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 
Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of Drama, 
Yale University. 
Contains full information on General Terms of 
Stage Lighting, Location of Lights, Types of In- 
struments, Switchboard, and Accessories. An _ in- 
valuable manual for Theatre workers. 
Paper bound. Price 35 cents. Special prices on 
class orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
119 West 57th St. New York City 





Elizabeth Hamm 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER—NOTARY PUBLIC 
PLAYS—PARTS—SCENARIOS—MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories—Press Notices 
Mimeographing—Multigraphing 
116 W. 39th St., New York City 
Suite No. 223 Wisc. 7585 





Photographers 





Times Square Studio 
Professional photographer for professional people. 


665 Eighth Avenue, 
John G, Kurkjian Phone Longacre 9334 


near 42nd Street. 





Scenery 





Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 





Teachers 





i 





Mary Stuart 
DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 
Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 


Josephs, Lemuel B. C. 
LIBERATOR 
In Acting: Voice, Diction, Pantomime 


Address for consultation 


222 West 58th St. New York City 





BIN DING 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


If you desire us to bind THEA- 
TRE Arts MONTHLy for you, 
order at 


please send us your 


once, and return your year’s 


magazines to us promptly. 


We will bind a year’s issues in 
two volumes, cloth with paper 
labels, for $5.00. 

We can supply 1926 issues to 
complete your set at 50 cents a 
copy (except January—$1.00) 
or $5.00 for the entire year. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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TWO FIRST EDITIONS 


FOR THE THEATRE-LOVER’S LIBRARY 


Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


The introduction by 
Arthur Hopkins 


Thirty-five half-tone 
reproductions 


Bound in boards, Imperial 
octavo, ninety-six pages. 
A Project for a Theatrical 


Price $5.00 presentation of 
“Mr. Jones’ selection of sketches is The Divine Comedy 
wide and varied. Its pages arrest the of Dante 
spirit, and reflect the life of our the- 
atre of the past ten years. It stands By Norman Bel Geddes 


as a monument of one man’s achieve- 
ment and a portent of what is to 
come.” 


The foreword by 
Max Reinhardt 


D. M. Oenslager, 


: ‘ The photography by 
Saturday Review of Literature. ad eg 


Francis Bruguiere 


Bound in boards, Imperial 
octavo, ninety-six pages. 


Price $5.00 


“What these pictures are cannot be 
described, but they express magnificent 
and elemental conceptions; they are 
full of power, ingenuity, invention and 
sweep of feeling that make this book 
a new force in the life of the theatre 


of our time.” 
Stark Young, 


The New Republic. 


THE THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
119 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Star Bangled Wow ! 


RICHARD HERNDON’S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA” 


BY J. P. McEvoy 


“Cleverest revue in town.’’—Stephen Rathbun, 
Evening Sun. 
“At last we have a revue with a whole lot of 


brains and originality.”—Metcalf, Wall Street 
Journal. 


BELMONT THEA. $i: fer E39 





ACTING PLAYS 
Other Dramatic Books 


We carry in stock not only our own 
1000 publications but also the dramatic 
books of all other publishers. 


Send for free catalogue. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 


A postgraduate correspondence course given by 
the well-known author, ROBERT CORTES HOLLI- 
DAY. former editor of the Bookman. 

The teaching is distinctly original, as might be 
expected from “R. C. H.”” He employs no assist- 
ants but does every scrap of the work himself. 
He makes a special study of each student in order 
to fit his particular type of work for publication. 
He does more: he assists in placing manuscripts 
of merit. 

The Saturday Review of Literature (Oct. 9, 
1926) says of this course: Holliday is “decidedly 
the mentor to elect, if you are trying to write.” 

For information regarding tuition and vacancies 
address 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 
131 Clarendon Street 
Boston Massachusetts 








WIGS 


Any Character - Any 
Period - For profes- 





sional or amateur 
Write for Catalog 


ALEX MARKS 
662 8th Avenue 
Dept. 8 New York City 








Editorially 
Speaking 


Funny, Isn’r IT? 

A friend of THEATRE Arts who is in 
Russia says that there is a pile of yellow- 
backed magazines on Tairov’s desk at the 
Kamerny Theatre; that the leading actress of 
another noted theatre is learning English by 
translating a certain number of pages a day; 
that the magazine is a synonym there for 
intelligent discussion of the theatre. Funny, 
isn’t it, that this should be true on the other 
side of the world, while you can still go into 
scores of American theatres all over the 
country where they do not know THEATRE 
Arts! Ask for it the next time you go to 
your local theatre, or college, or book store, 
or library, or High School, or Art Gallery, 
and if it isn’t there, help put your town on the 
map of theatre art by putting THEATRE ARTS 
there for the new year. 


We Have Ir 

Right in the Editor’s hands is another of 
Boleslavsky’s articles on acting. He calls it 
The Fundamentals. Everybody has been ask- 
ing for it and we have been begging for it 
for two years, since the article on First Les- 
sons in Acting made the stir it did. Bole- 
slavsky promises that this is the first of a 
series, several of which will include problems 
in direction. This one will be in the February 
issue. 


THEATRE ARTS PRESENTS 

The illustrations in THEATRE Arts for the 
past ten years are of two kinds. There is a 
record of the best work that has been done 
by designers old and new all over the world. 
And there is a prophecy of what the theatre 
might have if it used the best imagination 
of its best designers. This is revealed in 
projects such as Norman-Bel Geddes’ Project 
for the Presentation of the Divine Comedy. 
To these we are privileged to add in this 
issue a project for Wagner’s Ring by Don- 
ald Mitchell Oenslager, remembered for his 
settings for A Bit of Love, Morals, and 
Sooner and Later, and now of the Depart- 
ment of Drama at Yale University. 


Are You Binpinc Your MAGAZINES? 
Don’t wait until next month, please, to send 
us your issues for binding. The printer is 
waiting—$5.00 a year in two volumes. If you 
have complete back volumes, we will bind 
those for you too, and we can fill in the 
numbers you lack except in a few cases. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Trustees:—DANIEL FroHMAN, AUGUSTUS THOMAS, JoHN Drew, BENJAMIN F. ROEDER 
For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Develops Poise and Personality for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 
Next Winter Class Begins January 17th 





Also Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





Free catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-M 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 








PA PER, SETAE CN 


International Gheatre Arts Institute 


102 REMSEN STREET, 


BROOKLYN-NEW YORK 


MAIN 9275 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR KENDALL K. MUSSEY 


COURSES 


AcTING 

CiNEMA AND PANTOMIME 
OPERA AND OPERETTA 
BavcLet 

STAGECRAFT 


INCLUDE 


Stace DIRECTION 
TEACHER’s Course 
THEATRE ARCHITECTURE 
Pray WRITING 

HistorRY OF THE THEATRE 


ARTISTIC DIRECTORS 


PRINCESS MATCHABELLI 


FREDERICK KIESLER 


FACULTY 


ALEXANDER GAVRILOV 
WINDSOR P. DAGGETT 
JOHN MASON BROWN 


DR. BESS MENSENDIECK 
EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 
DAN TOTHEROH 


WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 3rD 
PLAYING COMPANY NOW FORMING 


Write or telephone for full particulars and catalogue 








The Grace Hickox Studios 
Accredited 
Acting Teaching Producing 


A School of the Theatre in a Theatre 
where all pupils are given professional 
rehearsals. 
The Vic Theatre 
3143 Sheffield Ave., at Belmont Chicago 
Studio Office: Fine Arts Building 
410 So. Michigan Ave. Tel. Wabash 8572 





INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


42 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


School of Acting and Production 


Faculty and Lecturers: Elizabeth B. 
Grimball, director; Mme. Laeis-Bald- 
win, Rhea Wells, Harry Wagstaff Grib- 
ble, Charles M. Fox, Elsa Findlay, 


Georges Renavent. 
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STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 


A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups 


Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmic 
Dancing, Make-Up. Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
MANY STUDENTS Now PLAYING ON BROADWAY 
WINTER COURSE BEGINS JANUARY 3RD. 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) |New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 


Beginning January 11 
THE 


JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 


announces 
Two New Study Groups of 
Twenty People Each 
ONE IN PLAY WRITING 
ONE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 
Send for Catalogue to 


The Dean 


The John Gallishaw School 


36 East 40th Street New York City 
Telephone: Caledonia 0682 





THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorNISH SCHOOL are 
directed by the following: 


Theatre Department 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 

Walter O. Reese of ‘“‘the Reeses”’ 
Eurythmics Department 

Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 

Sylvia Tell, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 
Dramatic Improvisation 

Ellen Von Volkenburg 

Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .. Dance 
A Civic Institution SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The Psychology of Drama 


No sound knowledge of drama is possible with- 
out an understanding of human conduct in the 
crises of life. Dramatic technique 
must come out of a study of life 
— it is four-fifths psychology, and one- 
fifth discipline in the logic of motivation. 
Weekly evening sessions of small groups 
of professional writers begin Jan. 5, 1927. 
Further particulars upon request 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


[ Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author | 





of stories in the Saturday Evening Fost, Coltier’s, 
and elsewhere, Author of ‘Narrative Tech- 
nique.’’ Formerly associate of Walter B. Pitkin. 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 





ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1926-1927 


DaLcroze EuRYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 


Directed Chorus movement and Ballets of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” presented at The Provincetown 
Playhouse, May, 1926. 


For information apply 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 


SUCCESS on the STAGE 


The shortest road is through the 
Packard iheatre institute 
conducting intensive professional pre- 
paratory courses and actually placing 
graduates in the companies of David 
Belasco, Charles Frohman, Inc., Lee 
Shubert, Henry Miller, Winthrop 

Ames, Edgar Selwyn, etc. 

The Packard Theatrical Exchange 
our professional placement organization, 
has secured lucrative engagements for 
Katharine Cornell, William Farnum, 
Jeanne Eagels, Holbrook Blinn, Madge 
Kennedy and thousands of others. 

Est. 1892 Affiliated Branch Courses in the Principal Cities 


PACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 
Address Ruth Tomlinson, Director 
Suite 401-C, 755 Seventh Avenue, New York City 











EcizApeth Mack 
we) STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical training for 

Stage—Platform—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart - 

ment for practice in acting and pro- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 

A Master Class is given in 

Paris for a limited number 

of advanced students. 
















The Wiliams_ School 


pression_ 
dDramaticArt— 
——_ {GEORGE C- WILLIAMS. Pres.}— 


= Teachers’, 





+ 


Lyceum, Dramatic = 
f\} and Personal Culture Courses.  |{){ 
if} Rollo A. Talicott, Dean. Private 
| ||} instruction with each course. Ad- | iH] 
|| vanced courses in English. Grad- | 

| ||||| Mates eligible to teach in New | 
York State Public Schools. De- || 

| || grees. Gymnasium, Theatre, ||| | 
Ti} Dormitories. Chautauqua and | 

Lyceum Courses under direction | 
of Edward Amherst Ott, for past | 
twenty-five years associated with | 
| Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, | 
two and three year courses. Next || 
| entering term will be January || 
UL U 25, 1927. Send for Catalog. 


—t- = 1a0De Witt Park. Ithaca.NY.}——_, 
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The American Laboratory Theatre, Inc. 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
145 East 58th Street 


Announces 


The Opening of the Spring Term of its 
Dramatic School Department, February 1, 
1927 


The Courses Include 


MARIA OUSPENSKAYA, 
The Technique of Acting 


MME. ANDERSON-IVANTZOFF........... Ballet 
De A 2664605:46 ede derdiese ae Ballet 
ELSA FINDLAY. 2000 .c0e Dalcroze Eurythmics 
SRM TROURER sed cecccoveietsvciss Fencing 
MARGARETE DESSOFF....... Voice Production 


WINbsor P. DaGGeTT....The Spoken Word 
JOHN MASON BRowNn, 
History of Dramatic Literature 
MARGARET PRENDERGAST MCLEAN... .Diction 
ELIZABETH PERKINS, 
Observation through Drawing 
The keystone of the work is a series of talks 
by Richard Boleslavsky on The Art of Act- 
ing, and practice rehearsals with him and 
with the Theatre’s Regisseurs. 
The unusual feature of this training is the 
coordination of the separate courses, focus- 
ing each one upon the development of the 
technique of acting. 
For information apply to 
ELISABETH BIGELOW, Executive Secretary 


145 East 58th Street Telephone Regent 2311-2312 








The New School 


for Social Research 
SPRING TERM 


February 21-May 13 


Among other courses: 
STARK YoUNG—The Theatrical Season, 
1927 
Tuesdays, 5:20 P. M. 
GorHAM B. MuNnson—A merican 
Literature, 1900-1927 
Tuesdays, 8:20 P. M. 
PAauL RoOsENFELD—Modern Composers 
(Lectures and piano.) 
Fridays, 8:20 P. M. 
SLAs BENt—Modern Journalism 
Thursdays, 8:20 P. M. 
Twelve lectures in each course; ceurse tickets, $15 
Write for catalogue. 


465 West 23rd Street New York City 





BasBy HERCULES 
SPoT AND FLOOD 


a 


The new type Baby Hercules Full- 
Focusing Spot and Floodlight is the 
only spot of its size that combines 
every requirement essential for practi- 
cal use. 














Fig. 940 
Distinctive Features of the Baby Hercules 
are: 

Mounted on Base 
Swung in Yoke 
Mirror Reflector 
Adjustable Focus 
Telescopic Lens 
Separable Plug 
8 Foot Cord 
Color Frame 
3 Colored Gelatines 


Packed in corrugated carton, $14.50 
250 W. G 30 Bulb, $1.75 
400 W. G 30 Bulb, $3.00 


Address Dept. B 


DISPLAY STAGE 
LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


334 W. 44th St., Mew York, N. Y. 
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Richard Boleslavsky’s Lecture on 


“The Fundamentals of Acting” (see Page 121) was delivered at this School Nov. 23, 1926 


AMERICA’S MOST MODERN THEATRICAL SCHOOL 








128-130 Building 

East 58th St. Specially 
New York Designed and 

Plaza 4524 Equipped 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE and DANCE 
Offers comprehensive courses in every branch of the Dramatic Art, including 


DRAMA, MUSICAL COMEDY, SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN, STAGE MANAGE- 
MENT and DIRECTION, PLAY-WRITING 
Under a Most Distinguished Faculty, including 


Robert Milton Robert Bell Bertram Bloch 
David Burton Augustus Barratt Pilar-Morin 





John Murray Anderson Lenora Martha Graham ' 
Clark Robinson — Samuel Kayzer Leo Staats 
James Light Charlton Andrews Michio Ito 


Michael Bell 
Evening classes in Acting, Diction, Play-Writing, Public Speaking and Dancing 
Special Department in Motion Picture Acting Just Starting. Screen Tests Made. i 
Also class and private instruction in every type of stage dancing, including musical 
comedy, ballet, acrobatic, eccentric, etc. 
RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR PLACING TRAINED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 
Enrollments received now for the Spring Term, Feb. 15 
Write or telephone for full particulars and catalogue 








CORMAD CAMD CAM 


New Books BEAUMONT and FLETCHER 


On the Restoration Stage 
By ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE 





THE MERRY, MERRY CUCKOO 


And Other Plays by Jeannette 
Marks. Seven attractive plays of 
Welsh life, two of which have won 
prizes at the National Welsh 
Theatre. $2.00 
THE BOOK OF PLAY PRODUCTION 
For Little Theatres, Schools and 
Colleges. By Milton Smith. Intro- 
duction by Brander Matthews. A 
complete how-to-do-it book on 
dramatics for amateurs. II|lustzated. 


$3.00 
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“An interesting and valuable contribution to 
the comparative study of the Jacobean and 
Restoration periods.... Dr. Sprague gives 
us the first systematic study of the handling 
by the Restoration adapters of any consider- 
able portion of the non-Shakespearean drama. 
To this task he brings a genuine though dis 
criminating enthusiasm for Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and a scholarship of the sound- 
est kind.”—Haszelton Spencer in The New 
Republic. 


cm. Kae 





AND MANAGEMENT 


For Community, University and 
School. By Alexander Deun. An 
authoritative handbook on such sub- 
jects as casting, managing, organizing 
and financing. With a history of 
the Little Theatre Movement. $2.50 
These are Appleton Books 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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“He is scholarly without being pedantic, 
full without being fatiguing, and cheerful 
without factitious liveliness.”’—Brander Mat- 
thews in The Outlook. 





a. a) 


$4.00 a copy 


a a) 


Harvard University Press 
4 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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